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RELATING THE ENGLISH COURSE TO THE WORLD CRIRIS 


IV. CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By RICHARD H. THORNTON 
The University of North Carolina 


A NEW WORLD IN THE MAKING 


Never before in the history of civilization has it 
been more necessary that we have an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the world in which we daily live and 
move. We are, as Prof. Gilbert Murray well says, 
“living and moving daily, waking and sleeping, in the 
habitual presence of ultimate and tremendous things.” 
This is as much an heroic age as any of the past. His- 
tory is being made daily before our very eyes ; policies 
are now being determined which must guide all gov- 
ernments of the future, and which must alter the very 
fabric of civilization. Men’s minds are turning more 
and more to fundamental things; old theories and 
customs are being carefully examined to determine 
whether they may meet the needs of this new age. In 
education men are feeling that much yet remains to be 
done, that our schools after all have failed to train as 
they should the citizens of a democracy. The church 
has not been spared criticism, and even religion must 
hereafter be more productive of results if it is to stand 
in the era of world reconstruction. There must be a 
“transvaluation of all values,” both of things material 
and of things spiritual. 

In many respects events of today parallel those of 
the French Revolution, with the consequent mental 
reactions. Just as then the “inert were roused,” so 
today men and women who never gave a thought to 
serious matters are absorbed in tasks of self-sacrifice 
and are awake to the problems of a changed world. 
With selfishness reduced to a minimum, the desire to 
serve has taken possession of men and nations. The 
war has developed a crusading spirit, a zest which 
leads men and women to offer their lives and all for 
the righteous cause. When the war shall have ended 
the world can never again be the same. Barres says, 
of the young soldiers of France, that the future holds 


for those who live through this war a promise of bet-- 


ter things; “they are amassing a treasure of sober 
thoughts, and friendships which will suffice for the 
whole duration of their lives.” 


RELATING THE SCHOOL TO THE NEW ORDER 
If the education of today is to develop this sense of 
a new world now come into being, our schools must 
bring students in direct contact with the life now stir- 
ring around us. We are no longer living in some past 
world of romance or custom or tradition, performing 
petty tasks in a conventional way, but in a new world 
of action and purpose. It was never so necessary that 
education be related to life, or that the youth under- 
stand tlie nature of this new world. The teacher now 
has a vast store of material at hand which must arouse 
and interest even the dullest. In speaking of the ef- 
fect of the French Revolution upon men of his day, 
Wordsworth says: 
“Now was it that both found, the meek and lofty 
Did both find, helpers to their heart’s desire 
And stuff at hand, plastic as they could wish; 
Were called upon to exercise their skill, 
Not in Utopia, subterranean fields, 
Or some secreted island, Heaven knows where! 
But in the very world, which is the world 
. 
How can the teacher, then, use this “stuff at hand ?” 
I shall try to offer a few suggestions for using current 
literature effectively in the schools—especially in the 
high school. There is entirely too much confusion as 
to what is to be accomplished from the study of news- 
papers, periodicals, or other current literature; too, 
many teachers feel that a magazine or paper must be 
studied in the same manner and with the same degree 
of thoroughness as a text in history or a play of 
Shakespeare. Unless such study is intelligently di- 
rected it is of little use. Few pupils of high school 
age have the ability or critical judgment necessary to 
study periodicals without careful guidance. Nothing 
can be accomplished of much value by telling a child 
to bring the New York Times or the Independent or 
the Literary Digest to class, without definite assign- 
ments beforehand. If the newspaper is to be used for 
classroom work, it is very necessary that the pupil be 
guided through the maze of the many departments 
that go to make up the modern paper. 
THE USE OF NEWSPAPERS 
The educational value of newspaper study as pur- 
sued in many high schools today seems very little. 
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Such methods may arouse the attention of students for 
a while, or amuse them, or even give scraps of in- 
formation, but little intellectual content is imparted. 
A teacher in one of the largest New York city high 
schools has recently outlined such a plan of study. 
(English Journal, Marcii, 1917.) “Bring the Times 
to class tomorrow as a text,” she tells the class. The 
class carries out instructions, presumably being left 
to read what they will. The study of the newspaper 
in the classroom proceeds as follows, the teacher ques- 
tioning: “What is the latest war news?’ “What 
boat sails for Europe tomorrow?” “What bill is up 
in Congress?” “How is Bethlehem steel selling?” 
“Who won the world’s series?” etc. There is no 
doubt that such a plan enables the student to keep “up 
to the times,” but whether this plan makes for in- 
tellectual training and useful knowledge is another 
matter. The high school teacher cannot hope to keep 
pupils fully informed concerning the latest news in all 
departments of human endeavor, nor is this desirable. 
Such scraps of information are, for the most part, 
entirely unrelated, and are immediately forgotten. 
What interest has the average high school student in 
the price of Bethlehem steel, or what boat sails for 
Europe? And what is the permanent worth of such 
information? The tabulating of news or the study of 


newspaper departments is for the special student of 


journalism, and it is extremely doubtful whether pro- 
fessional courses in journalism should be made a part 
of the high school course. In any case, such a study 
must be confined to a few suitably prepared pupils, 
and cannot be made a required part of the school cur- 
riculum. The study of headlines, type, or width of 
columns and make-up is distinctly for classes in the 
technical newspaper field. 
HOW CURRENT LITERATURE SHOULD BE USED 

Current literature may be used in the high school 
in two ways: as reading supplementary to the regular 
work done in literature, history, or science—a method 
preferable for the lower grades—or as a subject for 
special study. Both methods have certain advantages. 
If topics of the times are to be made a separate study, 
the work should not be undertaken before the junior or 
senior year in the high school, preferably the latter. By 
the time the high school student has reached his senior 
year he has a certain background of history, literature, 
and other subjects to which the work in periodical lit- 
erature may be related. Also, the bearing of the lit- 
erature and history of the past upon present-day 
events may be more clearly determined. The student 
must be made to see throughout his study of current 
literature that all that we are and all that we think as a 
nation have their roots in the past—that the present is 


not remote from the past but is in large measure the 
result of it. The present war must be studied from 
that angle. In this way many of the familiar high 
school subjects may be given new life. In a recent 
number of the New York Times a writer pointed out 
in an interesting manner how Caesar’s description of 
the Germans and of his meeting with Ariovistus was 
a striking commentary upon the German war masters 
of today. If the student has read Stevenson’s “Inland 
Voyage,” it may be pointed out that many of the places 
described therein lie within the territory recently 
taken by the Germans in their big drive. The many 
articles now written about France, her people and her 
cities, may be related closely to the student’s study of 
French. The speeches of President Wilson may be 
studied in the light of the student’s knowledge of 
Washington’s Farewell Address, Henry’s Liberty 
Speech, the doctrine of Monroe, or the speeches of 
Lincoln. Many modern problems of war geography 
may be connected with the pupil’s study of physical 
and commercial geography. In this way current lit- 
erature vitalizes and makes effective the work in many 
departments. The study of Shakespeare’s plays, es- 
pecially the. historical ones, leads to the discussion of 
the qualities of leadership. Why was Henry V a good 
king? How does the English ideal of democracy as 
shown in English literature compare with the German 
ideals? What was Wordsworth’s conception of lib- 
erty? The Polish question or that of the Balkan states 
relates itself to many topics of European history. The 
liberty loan and problems of food conservation link 
with numerous economic problems. New laws passed 
by Congress, or problems of the foreign-born in 
America become part of the study of civics; health 
and sanitation of the army camps have a direct bearing 
on the study of hygiene. There is hardly a subject 
taught in the high schools that may not be related to 
the study of current literature. Such a study, there- 
fore, in the senior year serves to correlate the work of 
the many departments and to adapt the studies of the 
classroom to present-day problems. 


Many of the leading weekly and monthly period- 
icals now have specially outlined topics for the guid- 
ance of teachers who wish to conduct courses in cur- 
rent literature. These at best are merely suggestive, 
and should not be followed too slavishly. There is a 
chance that such study may become scrappy unless the 
teacher avoids making it merely task work. Methods 
applicable to the teaching of mathematics or grammar 
cannot well be followed. The study of present-day 
events and problems should first of all develop the 
student’s ability to think. Content rather than style 
should be given chief emphasis; however, many of 
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the better newspaper and magazine articles of today 
are extremely well written and may be used effectively 
as models for composition. 

In no way can the study of current literature be 
be made more effective than in the teaching of English 
composition. ‘Teachers are often puzzled as to the 
choice of theme subjects. Attempts to relate them 
to regular class work in English literature are seldom 
very successful. The high school pupil after all may 
find very little interest in eighteenth century life and 
manners, or in early ballad literature. But most school 
pupils are interested in what goes on around them— 
in the things they see and hear discussed daily. They 
sell thrift stamps and liberty bonds in the schools, they 
declaim patriotic selections, they have brothers or 
friends in France, many of whom are writing them let- 
ters from “over there.” France now has a new meaning. 
Where is Toul or Nice? What kind of a country is it 
in which our men are now fighting? Why is it that 
we are fighting with France and England and Italy 
against Germany? Countless interesting topics sug- 
gest themselves, and the student finds no difficulty in 
finding something to say; English composition be- 
comes a pleasure. 


THE DETROIT EXPERIMENT 


High school English teachers in Detroit recently 
tried an interesting experiment in relating the compo- 
sition work to present needs. For three weeks during 
the Liberty Loan campaign the students devoted their 
attention to war topics—especially the selling of lib- 
erty bonds. Themes were written about the liberty 
loan; it was used as a basis for oral composition and 
debate. Related topics were investigated and studied, 
such as Detroit’s part in the great war, important 
towns laid waste by Germany, etc. The plan, from all 
accounts, proved most successful, and English compo- 
sition received a tremendous stimulus. A composition 
course of a slightly different nature has been outlined 
by Cornelia C. Ward in a recent number of The Eng- 
lish Journal (March, 1918). 


MATERIAL AVAILABLE IN BULLETINS AND PERIODICALS 

An eminent educator has recently said that “high 
school English bears very little relation to practical life 
and little relation to the life of the school.” If this is 
true, there is no reason why it should be. Never be- 
fore did so much ready material lie at hand—material 
which may be used to relate English to practical life. 
Take the subject of our allies in the war. Many well 
written and illuminating articles are constantly beitig 
published in the better periodicals. The Committee on 
Public Information (Washington) has a most inter- 
esting series of publications which may be secured by 


‘ articles of great value. 


any teacher at little, if any, cost. The Official Bul- 
letin, published daily by the Committee, may be se- 
cured by any school library, and it contains many 
The literature distributed or 
the speeches made by the Four-Minute Men will con- 
tribute many useful ideas. There are now published 
bulletins for the Junior Four-Minute Men, especially 
adapted to the needs of the school. The Independent, 
The Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, The Literary 
Digest, World’s Work, Current Opinion, The Outlook, 
and The Review of Reviews are some of the period- 
icals best adapted to high school use. Many of these 
have special study helps for the teacher. Among 
newspapers the New York Times, the New York 
Evening Post, the Boston Transcript, the Kansas City 
Star and Chicago News will be found most useful. If 
only two newspapers could be taken, I should prefer 
the Tisnes and the Star; the first because of its fine 
news service and pictures, the latter because of its 
excellent features. At least one good state daily 
should be available. The teacher must render assist- 
ance in choosing the articles most worth reading, and 
not let the student flounder around in the mazes of 
the metropolitan paper or magazine. Many teachers 
find it useful to clip articles and post them where they 
may be easily read by students from time to time. A 
special reading room for these chosen articles is de- 
sirable. The teacher should also use every means to 
secure attractive pictures, drawings and maps pertain- 
ing to the war. Military campaigns might be marked 
on the map from day to day. 

If a special class is formed for the study of current 
literature, it is desirable to use regularly some single 
publication. The Independent, The Outlook, The Lit- 
erary Digest, the New York Times’ Current History 
or The New Republic is well suited for this purpose. 
The last mentioned is suitable only for advanced 
classes. Some other magazine might be purchased 
when some special article is desired. The class might 
be asked to purchase the Saturday Evening Post for a 
certain week. Variety will be stimulating. The school 
library should subscribe to several of the better maga- 
zines. 

SOME HELPFUL BOOKS 


Many useful selections of contemporary literature, 
both prose and poetry, can now be easily obtained. 
These help to give body and direction to a course in 
current events. Democracy Today (edited by Gauss) 
is most useful as containing the President’s most im- 
portant speeches and other well known recent utter- 


ances. American Ideals is another useful book in this 
connection. Recent war poetry can be found in the 
Literary Digest and Current Opinion. Clarke’s col- 
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lection of war poetry is one of the most useful 
(Houghton). 

There are, of course, many ways in which the above 
ideas may be carried out in practice and adapted to 
each individual high school. I wish, however, to offer 
in conclusion some more definite suggestions for study. 
The war is now the one vital thing for all of us; there- 
fore, this plan lays chief emphasis on war topics and 
studies. 

I. American Lire AND INSTITUTIONS 

In connection with the work in American history and also 
with American literature the teacher should place a new em- 
phasis on what America stands for, both at home and abroad. 
America’s mixed population, its pioneering spirit, its love of 
individual liberty, its hatred of foreign alliances—its weak- 
nesses, too—should be studied in the light of present condi- 
tions. Can democracy be organized for war? Why is a 
democratic government better than an autocratic? How has 
America dealt with her foreign-born? Bills in Congress may 
at times be studied, important addresses by government off- 
cials and leading citizens, patriotic speeches, and the like. 
Usefui books are American Ideals (Foerster and Pierson) ; 
Democracy Today; The Forum of Democracy. Also books 
like Antin’s The Promised Land or Hagedorn’s You Are the 
Hope of the World. See also War Information Bulletins 
(Washington) 1, 3, 102, 103, 106 and 108. The alert teacher 
is sure to find useful articles in almost any magazine. 


Il. Our 


Such a study may be related to the work in English, French 
or general European literature and history. The study of 
English literature gives an especially valuable opportunity to 
acquaint the student with British national ideals. See National 
Ideals in British and American Literature, published by the 
University of North Carolina. Such accounts of British 
courage and spirit as one finds in the war dispatches of Philip 
Gibbs (N. Y. Times) are most valuable. The many recent 
books and articles on France can be used to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the true France, the France of courage, of forti- 
tude, and of beauty. Italy or Belgium may be studied in like 
manner. A large literature about Russia is rapidly building 
up, and no difficulty will be experienced in finding suitable 
material here. The Times’ Current History is most valuable 
for government documents, papers and discussions, as well as 
for accounts of war campaigns. Books by Gerard, Whitlock, 
Kellogg, Gibson, and other American diplomats who have had 
opportunity to observe the war at close range are of value. 

The geography of the war may also be studied to advantage. 
See The Ideal of Democracy and the World Map, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina War Information Series, No. 13. 


Ill. 


The transition from a peaceful nation to one in arms should 
be studied; the factors which make for victory; the prob- 
lem of ships; of finance; of building airplanes; of raising 
armies and feeding them. Fully half the space in most 
journals now is devoted to these war efforts, and through 
numerous news and feature articles America’s task may be 
studied and grasped. Work of the local community, its Red 
Cross activities, etc., may be used effectively. Civics should 


Tue Nation 1n Arms 


be studied in this way and be related to what good citizens 
are now doing. Students who show aptitude may write ar- 


ticles for the local paper. The school paper may properly 
carry many articles on wartime topics. 
IV. How Mopern Wars Are Foucut 

Under this head, the war may be studied directly—its cam- 
paigns, its use of science and invention—chemistry, physics, 
biology—its strategy, map drawing, transportation problems. 

The youth’s interest in science can be greatly stimulated. 
Stories of adventure and bravery should be given prominent 
place. Under Fire, Barbusse, Private Peat, or Over the Top, 
Empey, will help the student to visualize the war. Barrés’ 
War and the Spirit of Youth is good. Daily dispatches from 
the front may be used discriminatingly. (See the article by 
Prof. Hanford in the April number of THe Journat for 
helpful references on war and heroism, and the military char- 
acter.) 

V. Way WE Ficut 

No task of the teacher is of more importance than that of 
making clear the reasons why we fight. See President Wilson’s 
speeches. Also use the Government bulletins on why we are 
at war, and the University war series, numbers 4, 6, and 8. 
Watch for newspaper feature articles and good editorials. 
Good war poetry should find a place in this study. The Bat- 
tle Line of Democracy (Public Information) is good, also 
Clarke’s and Wheeler’s collections of war verse. 

VI. WHen THE War ts OVER 

Many of the articles in the publications of today are con- 
cerned with after-the-war problems—a righteous peace, se- 
curity for small nations, a league of states. The changes 
which the war may bring about afford interesting discussion 
topics. The tasks of America and her problems when peace 
has been declared should be pointed out. The New Republic 
is useful for articles of this kind. The new spirit of inter- 
nationalism and brotherhood of nations should be interpreted 
by the teacher. 

IN CONCLUSION 

Many other similar topics for study suggest them- 
selves, but the above will suffice. I have tried to 
point out how current literature may be studied by 
topics as effectively as formal textbooks, provided the 
teacher gives the necessary direction. I have also tried 
to indicate the futility of taking a newspaper or mag- 
azine and making use of every item that one finds. A 
few articles, well written and on important topics, 
should be the aim for such study. The teacher should 
make use of every opportunity to relate such study 
to other work of the school. 

No study can be pursued with more satisfactory 
results than the study of current literature. The work 
can be made of just as much disciplinary value, even, 
as the work in mathematics or Latin, and certainly it 
can be made as interesting. Never before was it 
more desirous that the schools relate their work to the 
duties of the day. One cannot afford now to remain 
ignorant of the tremendous things daily taking place 
about him. This new world must be studied and in- 
terpreted. To do this is now the task of the teacher, 
who is preparing the men and the women for this 
new age. 
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THE ENGLISH COURSE FOR JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By ELEANOR STRATTON 
Head of the Department of English, Asheville High School 


I. ORAL COMPOSITION 


FOREWORD 

The course outlined below is respectfully submitted 
to the teachers of North Carolina for their criticism 
and discussion. It is in accord with the recommenda- 
tions of the National Joint Committee in their bulletin 
on the Reorganization of English in Secondary 
Schools. The courses outlined in the National Joint 
Committee’s report are for junior-senior high schools 
of the three-three plan, and are broad enough to cover 
the needs of the largest high schools with a strong 
corps of English teachers and many elective courses. 
The course outlined here is for small junior-senior 
high schools of the two-three plan, which cannot of- 
fer elective courses in English, but must, in the regular 
prescribed English course, meet the needs in general 
of all the pupils. The two-three plan for the junior- 
senior high is necessitated in the South by the fact that 
very few Southern schools have more than an eleven- 
year course. 

I should like to say here that, in making this outline, 
I have not hesitated to quote freely from the report 
of the National Joint Committee whenever and wher- 
ever it suited my purpose. 

We are all inclined to preface our courses with 
some such general statement as follows: The two 
broad fundamental aims of the English Course are: 
(1) To fix the habit of the correct use of the English 
language in speaking and in writing. (2) To teach 
the pupil to read intelligently, to read aloud acceptably, 
and to create a reading habit which shall discriminate 
between the worthy and the worthless in literature. 
But this statement of aims is too broad, too indefinite, 
for practical purposes. A more precise and detailed 
statement of what is included under each aim as given 
above is needed. What does the correct use of the 
English language mean when applied to a high school 
graduate? This and other similar questions must be 
answered definitely, not in a broad, hazy, and general 
way, before the steps leading to the goal can be laid, 
if we would go directly to the goal without waste of 
motion and time. I have, therefore, endeavored to 
state concretely under their proper divisions these 
goals in terms of what a high school graduate should 
be expected to know and be able to do. 


ORAL COMMUNICATION 
The goals in oral work which we should strive to 
have our high school graduates reach are: 


1. The ability to answer a question, clearly, briefly, 
and exactly. 

2. The ability to collect and organize material for 
brief talks before an audience on subjects of common 
interest. 

3. The ability to present to an audience with dig- 
nity and effectiveness material already organized. 

4. The ability to join in an informal discussion, 
without wandering from the point and without dis- 
courtesy to others. 

5. To conduct a meeting of club or society with 
proper dignity and formality. 


WORK BY YEARS: SEVENTH AND EIGHTH YEARS 
(JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL) 
Aims 

1. Erect and easy posture when speaking before an 
audience. 

2. Reading that can be distinctly understood and 
be enjoyed by class with books closed. 

3. Recitation, without sing-song effect, of memor- 
ized selections in prose and verse. 

4. Oral composition with a fair degree of fluency 
and coherence. 

Activities 

1. The talking of themes to be written later. 

By having the substance of a written theme given 
first orally, the class can criticize and assist the writer 
in organizing his work. Unity, clearness, and logical 
sequence can thus be taught orally, thereby avoiding 
rewriting, with much saving of time on the part of 
both teacher and pupils. 

2. Speaking from an outline previously prepared by 
teacher or class. 

3. Talks on current events. 

4. Reproduction of stories told or read to pupils. 

5. The continuation orally of a narrative half read 
or told by the teacher, the pupil being left to invent 
the rest of the story. 

6. Reports upon books read outside of class, the 
aim of the one giving the report being to interest other 
pupils in the book. For this purpose, it is best not to 
allow the whole story to be told. 

7. Descriptions of interesting work in other classes, 
especially in the departments of manual training, 
household arts, and science. 

8. Simple exercises in argument, the topics usually 
growing out of school life, the aim being to teach the 
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pupils to keep to the question, and to treat their op- 
ponents courteously. 

9. Much drill in practical exposition, pupils telling 
how to do things, how to go to various places, how 
various contrivances work. This work should be 
tested by the question: Has the speaker made the sub- 
ject clear to one who does not know? 

10. Vocabulary enlargement. These exercises should 
consist : 

(1) Of finding the correct forms to replace the 
slang, colloquialisms, and general bad diction in class 
room and on playground. 

(2) Of current literary words in related groups 
thus: hostilities, invasion, armistice, treaty, arbitra- 
tion, disarmament, etc. Avoid disconnected words: 
groups can be used at once without a forced relation 
and with proper connotation; detached words cannot. 

(3) Of exercises in finding all the different adjec- 
tives or verbs that could be used to describe an object 
or scene. These exercises will have the effect of al- 


lowing “fine,” “dandy,” “sure,” “some,” etc., to have 
a much needed rest. 

For the class as a whole to attain distinct utterance 
it will be necessary to give regular drills as follows: 

1. Articulation practice to secure complete and dis- 
tinct utterance. 

2. Enunciation of words, that are commonly slurred 


as “had to,” “would have,” “have to,” etc. 

3. Pronunciation of words commonly mispro- 
nounced. 

4. Speech defect drills for individual pupils. The 
speech defects of pupils should be carefully tabulated 
and drills given these pupils upon their particular 
faults. 

Point of View 

The point of view held before pupils constantly in 
both oral and written composition should be that of 
English as a tool, as a means to an end, the end being 
the intelligent and intelligible communication of 
thought by the employment of symbols that are in 
good usage. 

Method for Oral Composition 

The assignment for the oral composition should be 
as definite as the assignment of any other kind of 
work, and should be made far enough in advance to 
allow of plenty of time for home preparation. 

The teacher will endeavor to accustom the pupil to 
express himself freely and enthusiastically in order 
(1) to develop vigor and freedom of expression; (2) 
to show the pupil his need of better technique—better 
choice of words, better sentence structure, better ar- 
rangement of ideas ; (3) to help the teacher to a better 
knowledge of the pupil’s habitual language. 


Criticism, especially adverse criticism, should be as 
impersonal as possible. Most of the criticism should 
be constructive; there should be as little destructive 
or adverse criticism as possible. Errors should be 
prevented as much as possible by previous prepara- 
tion, and corrected at once while the interest is alive. 
Very often the oral presentation of a theme will be 
accompanied by blackboard illustration and followed 
by written work. (See directions for written themes.) 

In all the oral composition work earnestness of pur- 
pose should be inculcated. Work which does not show 
earnestness and sincerity should be graded low. 

Ability to select details with regard to a previouly 
chosen end should be cultivated unceasingly, and con- 
siderable attention should be given to effective ar- 
rangement of the material used. 

At the very beginning of the work an effort should 
be made to break up, as soon as possible, the habit 
which so many children have of interlarding their talk 
with well, why, and, and so and of using incorrect 
double subjects. As soon as a class conscience has 
been developed in regard to these matters, attention 
should be directed to the correct formation of past 
and compound tenses of the verb, to the agreement of 
verb and subject, and to the proper case of pronouns. 

In all this work the pupil should come to the front 
and speak facing the class. Care should be exercised 
in the very beginning to prevent leaning on the desks 
for support or other incorrect postures while speaking. 

The oral composition work should have a definite 
period on the schedule. One period a week is not too 
much for this work, especially as part of the time is 
used in oral preparation of themes to be written later. 
The work in reading and the delivery of memorized 
selections should be done in connection with the lit- 
erature study. (See literature outline.) 

NINTH, TENTH, AND ELEVENTH YEARS 
(SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL) 
Aims 

The ability to talk coherently in conversation, reci- 
tation, and speech. 

The ability to render simple selections distinctly, in- 
terestingly, and with simple, natural interpretative ac- 
tion. 

The ability to address effectively a class, club, or 
other group, on simple topics. 

The ability to take part in a general discussion and 
to preside satisfactorily at meetings of class or club. 

The ability (in senior year) to address an audience 
effectively and make a graceful speech for school oc- 
casions. 

Activities in General 
Oral composition ; oral reading; recitation of mem- 
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orized selections ; dramatization; delivery of orations 
and speeches of the occasion; drills on pronunciation ; 
phonetics; cultivation of the voice; correction of 
speech defects; ear training. 
NINTH YEAR 
Activities 
I.—Oral Composition. 

1. Announcement of coming school events. 

2. Discussion of current topics of local and-national 
interest. 

3. Report on processes of manufacture. 

(1) Based on visits to factories. 
(2) Based on research. 

4. Reports on books read out of class, the purpose 
being to interest others in the book. 

5. General discussion of some debatable question, 
the purpose being to train pupils to keep to the sub- 
ject and to treat each other courteously when in the 
heat of argument. These questions should be as varied 
as possible. Questions of school ethics and behavior 
in general offer interesting topics. 


II.—Vocabulary Enlargement. There should be fre- 
quent exercises to aid the pupils in increasing 
their vocabularies. These exercises should take 
two forms: 

1. Exercises in substituting the correct word or 
form for the slang or incorrect word or expression 
heard in class room and on campus—a continuation 
of the work of the junior high school. 

2. The study and discussion of related groups of 
words bearing upon the interests and life of the pupils, 
on important national or local interests, or on current 
literary topics—a continuation of the work begun in 
the junior course. 

III.—Speech Drills. This work is to be carried 
through the whole three years of the senior high 
school. 

1. Correction of speech defects. 

2. Phonetics. A study of the vowel and consonant 
sounds of the English language, and practice in pro- 
ducing those sounds separately and in unison. 

3. Pronunciation. Instruction in syllabification and 
accent. Classification of common errors. Drill in 
difficult vowels and words commonly mispronounced. 

4. Training the ear. By calling attention to pleas- 
ant and unpleasant effects in connection with all of 
the oral work. 

5. Cultivation of the voice. Exercises for reso- 
nance and range of voice. : 

6. Posture and action. Instruction and practice in 
posture and action in connection with delivery of se- 
lections, oral composition, and dramatization. 


IV.—Oral Reading. 
1. Poetry with proper phrasing and emphasis to 
avoid singing effect. 
2. Prose conversations with some dramatic effect. 
V.—Delivery before the class or school of memorized 
selections in prose or poetry. Stress on phrasing, 
emphasis, and some dramatic effectiveness. 
VI.—Dramatization: Analysis of character, relation 
of one character to another, interpretation of 
character and stage business as preparation for 
dramatization of scenes from the literature 
studied in class. 


TENTH YEAR (FIRST SEMESTER) 
Activities 
I.—Oral Composition. 
1. Speeches of the Occasion. 
_(1) Nominating speech. 
(2) Rally speech. 
(3) Inauguration speech. 
(4) Installation speech. 
(5) Farewell speech of retiring officer. 
2. General discussions of current topics of interest. 
3. General discussion of debatable questions, the 
purpose being, as in the preceding year, to train pupils 
to keep to the subject, to reason effectively, and to 
treat each other courteously when in the heat of argu- 
ment, and to give some drill in parliamentary usage. 
II.—Vocabulary enlargement as in the junior course. 
III.—Dramatization as in ninth year. Emphasis upon 
the presentation of the important scenes in the 
Shakespearean dramas studied in class. Forma- 
tion of dramatic clubs whenever possible for the 
out-of-class study of modern drama and its pre- 
sentation by a selected cast. 
IV.—Delivery of memorized selections. 
V.—Reading aloud of original stories and the giving 
of original dialogues. 


TENTH YEAR (SECOND SEMESTER) 
Activities 
I.—Oral Composition. 

1. Formal debate. Instructions as to (a) State- 
ment of question. (b) Definition of terms. (c) Dis- 
tinction between assertion and proof. Debating be- 
tween members of class, divided into teams, on ques- 
tions of local interest and simple questions of state or 
national interest. 

2. Business arguments. 

(1) Necessary co-operation. 
(2) Explaining business plans. 
(3) Interviews. 

(4) Showing merits of goods. 
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II.—Vocabulary Enlargement. 
I11.—Dramatization. 
1V.—Delivery of memorized selections. 
(As in first semester.) 
V.—Business argument will need the space given to 
V in the first semester. 


ELEVENTH YEAR (FIRST SEMESTEB) 
Activities 
I.—Oral Composition. 

1. Speeches of the Occasion. 

(1) Presentation of medal, prize, etc. 
(2) Introduction of speaker. 

(3) Speech of welcome to visitor to city. 
(4) Toasts. 

2. General discussion of topics of local and na- 
tional interest. Formal debating will be left to the 
debating societies after the third year, and emphasis 
during the fourth year will be laid upon argumenta- 
tion as appled to business, civil, and political life. In 
this work the pupil will be encouraged to hold his 
own against an opponent in extemporaneous and im- 
promptu argument as in real life. Courtesy and par- 
liamentary usage will be emphasized. Pupils will 
make out the program and act as chairman during 
these discussions. 

I1.—Dramatization. 

1. Dialogues in character. 

2. Little plays written or arranged by 
pupils to be given out of class periods. 


Ill. 


IV.—Delivery of memorized selections. 


one-act 


Orai reading of dramatic monologue. 


ELEVENTH YEAR (SECOND SEMESTER) 
Activities 
I.—Oral Composition. 
1. Speeches of the Occasion. 
(1) Salutatory. 
(2) Valedictory. 
(3) Oration — Eulogy, commemoration, cele- 
bration, dedication. 
2. General discussion as in the first semester. 
Il.—Oral reading of essays and other 
Point of View 
The point of view is that of English as a tool as in 
the junior course. 


original work. 


Methods 
The method is also essentially the same as in the 
junior course. 


The standards of work are, of course, 
higher, for the faults of the junior years have, to a 
great measure, been overcome and the requirements 
Clear, direct thinking must now 


can now be raised. 


be insisted upon, and only simple, strong sentences 
accepted. 

In the last year’s work unity, coherence, propor- 
tion, and emphasis in the sentence, paragraph, and the 
whole speech sould be held before the minds of the 
pupils as a goal to be striven for. 

During the entire senior high school course the oral 
composition work should be done before an audience 
composed not only of the class but also of out of 
school visitors. The knowledge of the fact that there 
will always be visitors present on oral composition 
days will spur the pupils to make sufficient prepara- 
tion, and, also to put forth their best efforts in de- 
livery. 

The preparation and assignment for Speeches of 
the Occasion should be very definite. In no class of 
work will failure be so disastrous and certain, if care- 
ful provision has not been made. In preparing for 
this work the teacher and class should discuss the oc- 
casion of such speeches, and together work out the 
essential topics which should be brought out in such a 
speech. Next, under the guidance of the teacher an 
outline should be made of the special topics to be in- 
cluded in the speech. This outline should then be 
memorized by the pupils, and strictly adhered to in the 
first speeches of the kind. Variation may be permitted 
later on, if desirable. 

The outline as worked out for a nominating speech 
would be as follows: 

1. Requirements of office. 

2. Candidate’s name. 

3. His qualifications for that particular office. 

4. What he may be expected to do if elected. 

5. The appeal for votes. 

For the presentation of a medal: 

1. Some complimentary reference to the person 
honored. 

2. The reasons for presenting the gift. 

3. The good wishes of the donors. 

4. The actual words of presentation. 

The work should be made as life-like as possible. 
Remove the teacher’s desk from the platform, and 
place two chairs there for the use of the speakers. In 
the introduction of a speaker let the two pupils who 
are to represent the chairman and speaker seat them- 
selves on the platform before beginning their speeches. 
When ready to begin, have the chairman rise and 
come to the front of the platform to give his speech of 
introduction; next, let the person who has just been 
introduced rise and thank the chairman for his kind 
words of introduction. The next two pupils will then 
take their places on the platform. 
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During the senior year divide the class into groups 
for a mock banquet. ‘Then have a toastmaster chosen 
for each group. Next let the class make out the pro- 
grams and select their toasts. After a sufficient in- 
terval for preparation (generally several days later) 
have the groups gather in turn around a table arid give 
their toasts as in a real banquet. 

In business argumeft pit two good pupils against 
each other. Let one boy be the head of a firm, and the 
other one have goods to sell, or some other scheme he 
wishes to interest the firm in. Let the class be the 
judge of whether the objections of the firm are rea- 
sonable and whether they have been well answered. 
Always allow sufficient time for the out-of-school 
preparation for this work as in the work for Speeches 
of the Occasion. 

The oral composition work is the most important 
division of the oral course and should have one-fifth 
of the school time, an average of one period a week. 
Delivery of memorized selections and oral reading 
will come in as part of the work in literature as will 
the dramatization work. 

To one who has never tried the oral composition 


work this outline will seem at first sight too difficult 
for high school work. But I know otherwise from 
my own personal experience. It can be done, and no 
other branch of the English work arouses the interest 
and enthusiasm that the oral composition work does. 
It is well worth all the time that it takes from the 
other work. We must remember that it is children 
we are teaching, not the contents of certain text books 
and pieces of literature. If we keep before us the 
child, not the text books, we shall not find it so hard 
to decide where the emphasis should be placed in the 
various subjects grouped under the head of English. 
Let us remember that in life our work is judged by 
what the pupil can do, not by the number of pages 
of text covered. The results of this oral work are 
often very crude, of course; but the pupil has taken 
the first plunge and the shock is over, and he can now 
strike out and swim for the chosen goal, whether that 
goal be merely the ability to make a short business 
talk or the greater goal of the public speaker. 

The outline for the work in written communication 
and the study of literature will be given in succeeding 
papers. 


PRESENT EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN NORTH CAROLINA 


By JOS. E. AVENT 
Professor of Education, State Normal School, East Radford, Virginia 


In discussing “The Present Edicational Situation in 
North Carolina,” I wish to connect my remarks with 
that ideal of democracy, “Equal rights to all, and 
special privileges to none,” which was not only the 
Star of Bethlehem guiding unto the founding of a 
democratic government, but leading also to the estab- 
lishment of democratic systems of schools, open upon 
equal terms to the children of all citizens. 

An American schoolmaster was visiting a few years 
ago a European public school. He inquired whether 
the children who came thither paid any tuition. The 
headmaster replied, “Yes, they pay tuition.” “How 
can you call this a public school and charge tuition ?” 
“Oh,” said the headmaster, “we have to charge tuition 
to keep out the ragtags and bobtails, because if they 
should come, the better classes would not come.” The 
American said to him, “Why, sir, the glory of the 
American school is in the fact that it is open to the 
poorest child in all the land on equal terms with the 
children from homes of wealth and culture.” And 
it is. Children in a given school enjoy the same ep- 
portunity for education, regardless of the home from 
which they come. And while the nation wages war 
to make the world safe for democracy. The state 


maintains public schools to make democracy safe for 
the world. 


But democracy cannot be made safe for the world, 
unless there be offered the child of every citizen, 
wherever he lives, equal educational opportunities 
with all other children, for preparation for life in a 
democracy. The present educational system in North 
Carolina, in common with that in nearly all the other 
American Commonwealths, however, does not afford 
equal educational opportunity to the children of this 
generation. In fact, in all but three states there is 
gross inequality of opportunity for education as be- 
tween rural and urban children. I declare some of 
the facts of this inequality and plead the cause of its 
victims. 

The facts that I shall present are in large measure 
true, not only for North Carolina, but for most of the 
states of the United States. Having myself been form- 
erly identified with the educational work of North 
Carolina,' I am still interested in the welfare, and still 
find time to examine the educational statistics, of my 
grand Old Mother. Having been myself a country 


‘Prof. Avent was formerly superintendent of the Goldsboro City 
School.—The Editor. 
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boy, my heart goes out to country boys and girls, as 
they strive for educational opportunity. 

1. In length of term there is no equality of oppor- 
tunity. Throughout the nation the farm child mourns 
the loss of two and one-third months schooling every 
year, and refuses to be comforted, because it is not. 

In North Carolina, the urban school term is 169.4 
days, while the rural school term is only 114.6 days. 
Thus the rural child’s educational opportunity is short- 
eued nearly three months every year. With the educa- 
tional situation thus against him, how can the rural 
child hold his own twenty years hence in competition 
with his city cousin, who has had nearly one-half more 
educational time ?? 

2. In the elementary course of study there is little 
difference prescribed for the urban and rural child. 
They must cover the same subjects, embracing the 
To be sure, for reasons of social soli- 
darity, much of it must be identical; but if prepara- 
tion for the life which each must live, comes from use, 
in the right proportion, of the materials and processes 
of the contemporary life of the child, there is needed 
a different course of study for the urban and rural 
child. Education is liberal, if it contains the best edu- 
cational materials and processes of the life for which 
a child is preparing, and it is not liberal if these ma- 
terials and processes be selected from the life of others 
to the relative exclusion of his own. When the text- 
books in geography and arithmetic present the activ- 
ities of city life in greater abundance than those of 
rural life, is it to be wondered that the rural child 
builds his air castle in the city and, at no distant date, 
seeks to find it there? In course of study the urban 
and rural child have the same opportunity but the 
same opportunity is not equal opportunity for people 
living in different environments and having different 
life purposes. Rural life purposes are essentially those 
of production, while city life purposes are those of 
transformation and distribution. And the same course 
of study, with the same text-books, emphasizing dis- 
proportionately the activities of these two groups, can- 
not serve the two equally well. In course of study 
there is very little equality of opportunity, except 
with teachers having more than usual vision. 

3. In the case of teachers, there are nearly five 
times as many who teach rurai children, as those who 
teach urban children. Yet the number of teachers 
holding normal training or college diplomas among 
rural teachers is less than three times as many as 
among urban teachers. I have no data concerning the 
lower grades of qualifications; but in most states the 


same content. 


_ #2 The figures throughout this paper are taken from the State Super- 
intendent’s report of 1913-14, which was the latest report available in 
preparing this paper. 
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average rural teacher’s qualifications are much lower 
than those of the average urban teacher. North Caro- 
lina is probably not exceptional in this. 

No wonder this is true, when the average monthly 
salary for both races and both sexes is $51.22 for 
urban teachers, and only $39.79 for rural teachers. 
Worse than that, the multiplication of those figures 
by the length of term gives thé average annual salary 
for urban teachers as $433.83, but for the rural teach- 
ers only $216.54. Thank God, while these twelve regi- 
ments of teachers were seemingly forgotten by the 
state, they, in turn, did not forget the boys and girls 
of the one- and two-room school, and, at least, kept 
the lamp of learning burning for them, if but feebly 
So long as the rural children must be taught by per- 
sons holding the lower grades of certificates, and so 
long as the remuneration affords intensive encourage- 
ment to get a better certificate, and, escape into the 
city of refuge, there can be no equality of opportunity 
as between urban and rural children. While there are 
exceptions, yet, in general, the rural child is denied an 
equal opportunity for education, because of the lower 
qualifications and salary of his teacher. 

4. In the matter of supervision of schools, the rural 
child does not get a square deal. While the city sup- 
erintendent has principals, supervisors, and special 
teachers, who are more frequently trained for their 
work and experience, to make the teaching efficient, 
the country superintendent has only a minimum of 
these extra officers. Because of the multiplicity of th: 
latter’s duties, even if he were qualified for construc- 
tive supervision, there is little opportunity to render 
such helpful service. Some day in North Carolina 
there will be a well-trained district supervisor for ev- 
ery fifteen or twenty teachers. But at present, the 
country child’s education is much less well supervised 
than is the urban child’s education. 

5. In the matter of school property, while the rural 
children are nearly five times as many as urban chil- 
dren, the value of property for rural children is only 
one and one-sixth that for city children. Even in 
physical equipment rural childhood does not have a 
square deal. 

6. In available funds the urban child enrolled has 
for his education $23.96 per year, while the rural 
child has enly $8.52, or 36 per cent as much per year. 
Based on census, while the urban child has available 
$16.49, the rural child has available only $6.99, or 42 
per cent as much as the urban child has. 

Summing up the situation, we note that though the 
rural children out-number city children 5 to 1: 

(1) The rural school term is fifty-four days shorter 
than the urban school term. 
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(2) There is practically no difference in course of 
study. 

(3) Rural teachers are much less well trained, and 
only half as well remunerated as urban teachers, per 
year. 

(4) The value of rural school property is only one 
and one-sixth times as much as for urban children. 

(5) The available per capita annual fund, based on 
the school census, is but little over one-third as much 
per rural child as per urban child. 

If these figures at all reveal the true educational 
situation in North Carolina, even though it be not 
worse in North Carolina than in the average Ameri- 
can commonwealth, a crime is being committed and a 
tragedy enacted against rural childhood. The unequal 
advantages in facing life twenty years hence is an un- 
just yoke to impose upon the neck of a rural child. 
We should go to the altar of justice and swear eternal 
enmity against this discrimination. We cannot justify 
the lack of a square deal for rural childhood by plead- 
ing the analogy of other states. Such will not justify 
injustice, nor cancel unequal opportunity. Although 
rural fathers and mothers may have never felt the 
competition of modern life nor fully appreciated the 
unequal advantages with which their children must 
face it, although public sentiment may permit a lack 
of equal opportunity, still rural childhood continues 
to be the sufferer. 

If we assume that urban children are now being 
properly educated, we must recognize the absolute 
impossibility of proper educating the rural child, who 
is five times as frequent, 

(a) in fifty-four days less time per year ; 

(b) with a course of study made primarily for ur- 
ban children; 

(c) under teachers much less well trained and tre- 
mendously less well remunerated ; 

(d) with poorer buildings and less equipment ; and 
by means of a per capita fund but little over one- 
third as much as is availabie for urban children. 

It is proper to say that for the conditions herein 
set forth no blame attaches to the State Superintend- 
ent or the State Board of Education. Could Dr. 
Joyner have his way, every child in the Common- 
wealth would have an educational opportunity equal 
to that enjoyed by any other child. And, North Caro- 
lina in J. Y. Joyner’s administration has made a rela- 
tive educational record unequalled by any other state. 
But North Carolina needs to double her financial sup- 
port for her public schools. 

We are not giving the rural child a square deal. 
We are not doing the best we can. We must give our 
farm boys and farm girls longer terms and better 


schools, no matter what it costs. But how can it be 
done? What are the elements of a policy to meet and 
deal with this situation? I am not so rash as to at- 
tempt to suggest an immediate panacea. This educa- 
tional problem is the most complex and difficult of this 
generation. But certain states are concentrating more 
or less upon particular things as a solution. Texas, 
Georgia, and Rhode Island are appropriating for rural 
schools millions from the state treasury. Arkansas, 
Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and Utah are pressing consolidation of schools. New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and West Virginia concentrate 
on district supervision. Louisiana has recently ac- 
cepted the county unit for financing its schools. Prob- 
ably no one method to the relative exclusion of others 
will suffice ; but we note that the superiority of urban 
schools has usually been somewhat due to the develop- 
ment of the local unit for school support. When the 
necessary funds are ascertained, they are made avail- 
able from local sources. So it seems to me that we 
may materially diminish inequality of educational op- 
portunity described, as follows: In all our Southern 
States we need to get the facts concerning the educa- 
tional situation in the state squarely before the people 
of the state. There should be an educational cam- 
paign excelling even the state-wide prohibition cam- 
paign. Intensive campaigning should go on in those 
units most ready for a big forward step, to present the 
situation as it is, and to develop in those units proper 
enthusiasm for, and consequent support of, better 
schools. Let in the light to the people, for they usu- 
ally endeavor to remedy unsavory situations which the 
light reveals. We must go to the fundamentals of our 
democracy for aid. 

The situation calls men and women to intelligent 
co-operative action, in rendering unto the child that 
which is the child’s—an opportunity for education 
equal to that of all other children, and to the state that 
which is the state’s—an educated citizenship. 


It may be stated to be, today, a settled conviction 
of the people of our different American states that 
the provision of a liberal system of free education for 
the children of the state is one of the most important 
duties of the state—CuBBERLEY. 


And yet, gentlemen, it is not merely our fleets and 
armies, our powerful artillery, our accumulated capi- 
tal, and our unlimited credit on which I so much de- 
pend, as upon that unbroken spirit of her people, which 
I believe was never prouder of the imperial country to 
which they belong. Gentlemen, it is to that spirit that 
I, above all things, trust—Lorp BEACONSFIELD. 
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THE TEACHING OF LATIN IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


V. THE TEACHING OF TRANSLATION 


By GUSTAVE A. HARRER 
The University of North Carolina 


In discussing the problem of the translation of Latin 
it may be well, at the very beginning, to have clearly in 
mind the aims and objects of this part of the work. 
One of the most important of these is the acquiring of 
fluency in translation. This statement aims at no im- 
possible ideal. The students should gradually come to 
know their Latin so that with a fair amount of study 
they can render their assigned lessons fluently and ac- 
curately. And in the last year of the high school course 
they should be able to translate into English at sight 
easy passages of continuous Latin text. Other aims 
are the increasing of the student’s general knowledge 
of his own language, particularly through acquaint- 
ance with the Latin words in which are the roots of 
so many English words, the enlargement of his Eng- 
lish vocabulary, and improvement in the power of ex- 
pression. Almost any passage will show how the study 
of Latin will serve these ends. The following sentence 
is taken from Cicero’s Jn Catilinam, I, 9: Vix feram 
sermones hominum, si id feceris; vix, molem istius 
invidiae, si in exsilium ieris iussu consulis, sustinebo. 
A knowledge of English derivatives from such words 
as feram, hominum, feceris, invidiae is no unimportant 
aim. How did it come about that our word sermon is 
simply the Latin word sermo, talk? It is easy to point 
out also, in a passage like this, how force in expression 
is gained by repetition of words and clauses of similar 
nature. In close connection with translation, finally, 
acquaintance is to be sought with some of the world’s 
great writers, and the literature, history, and life which 
they represent. 

To accomplish these purposes it is self-evident that 
the work of translation by teacher and student must 
be carefully done. Only by good translation from day 
to day can anything valuable and permanent be gained. 
The question then may be properly raised, “What is 
good translation?” Simply, it is a rendering of Latin 
text into clear and correct English which represents as 
nearly as possible the meaning of the original. A good 
translation is distinctly not one which does the Latin 
word for word into our tongue ; and, on the other hand 
it is not one which may largely contain the meaning of 
the author but departs at will from his actual state- 
ments. A good translation is neither an exactly literal 
one, nor is it a free one. Its tendency should be, how- 
ever, towards the literal rather than the free type. In 
fact, I believe that translation should be as literal as is 


consistent with the use of good English. The effect 
of translating too freely is a tendency to lose contact 
with the Latin text, and the practice is very likely to 
result in inaccurate translation. There is, to be sure, 
not nearly as great danger that the student will fall 
into this habit as into that of literal translation. The 
effect of translating quite literally is an almost total 
failure in our aim to improve the student’s knowledge 
of his own language and his ability to use it. Literal 
translation by the teacher into stilted English is almost 
certain to produce the unfortunate idea in the mind of 
the young student that Latin is in itself an awkward 
and stilted language. It goes without saying that the 
literal translation has its place in the recitation: it 
should be used in connection with questions on form 
and syntax. 

Just a word on the authors generally read in the 
high school before presenting some practical hints for 
the translation of Latin idioms. Caesar’s Gallic War 
is history. That fact should be kept carefully in 
mind in translating it. The English used should, for 
the most part, be that used in historical prose today. 
A similar tone should be maintained. At times of 
course, in the speeches particularly, and in certain nar- 
rative portions, there is opportunity for a greater show 
of spirit and vigor. Such passages show in the Latin 
their tone. Cicero, the second author, was an orator. 
The English translation should have the tone of speech- 
making in English. In Vergil’s Aeneid we are reading 
epic poetry. There should be no attempt to make prosy 
in translation what was not intended to be so. The 
poetry should be kept, as far as possible, poetical. 
Especial care should be taken to get the right Eng- 
lish word for the Latin. Oftentimes the root mean- 
ings of the words should be used. As an illustration, in 
Aeneid I, 143, I would read Collectasque fugat nubes 
solemque reducit, “And he puts to flight the gathered 
clouds and brings back the sun.” It would not read 
“scatters” or “restores.” If fugat is not directly trans- 
lated the figure and the mental picture are lost. It will 
often be effective to make use of the vocabulary and 
expressions of Shakspere’s plays and of the King 
James’s Version. Such phraseology adds dignity and 
loftiness and poetic feeling to the translation, and 
is certainly in the power of almost any high school 
student. 

In working out the English translation from the 
Latin it should be carefully noted that a Latin sen- 
tence is often not as simple as one in English. The 
Latin loves the long involved sentence of the periodic 
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type. A periodic sentence is one in which “the sense 
is expressed by the sentence as a whole, and is held in 
suspense till the delivery of the last word.” A period 
is complex and regularly contains one or more subor- 
dinate clauses, often many subordinate clauses of vari- 
ous types. How is such a sentence to be handled in 
English? No absolute rule for every case can be laid 
down ; but, certainly in most cases where a long period 
occurs there should be no hesitation in breaking up 
the Latin into several English sentences. 

In attacking the translation of any Latin sentence 
one should first read through the Latin to himself 
without making any attempt at translation, but trying 
to grasp the meaning of what is read. A repeated 
reading of the sentence may be necessary, but it is 
worth while. It helps to acquaint one with the Latin 
itself and its methods of presenting ideas. Such a 
method of attack, it hardly need be said, cannot be 
employed before the student has gained command of 
a fairly large Latin vocabulary. It cannot be ex- 
pected of a first year student, but it should be attempt- 
ed by students reading Caesar, and should be found 
increasingly helpful as the student progresses. - Cer- 
tainly well before the end of the first term in Caesar 
the student should be able to work at his translation 
by this method. 

After reading over the sentence in the Latin and 
attempting to get at its meaning without aid, recourse 
may be had to the vocabulary whenever necessary. The 
student must of course be made to understand from 
the beginning that not every one of the many mean- 
ings which the vocabulary presents will fit the case, but 
that he must choose the proper one. And the choice 
can be made properly only by a consideration of the 
context, a consideration of the meaning of the whole 
phrase, clause, or sentence. In this very choice of the 
proper word the student gains a certain mental train- 
ing as well as a better and more exact knowledge of 
his own language. 

Latin, like every other language, has its own meth- 
ods of presenting ideas, its own word order. The sub- 
ject of a sentence tends to stand first, the predicate 
verb last; but this order is often varied for emphasis, 
which is gained, through word order, chiefly by plac- 
ing the important word first, or sometimes last. Al- 
most any arrangement of words is then possible. Of 
course this does not mean that there are no fairly rigid 
rules of word order. There are. 


For example, num- 
eral adjectives and adjectives of quantity usually pre- 
cede the word they modify. Generally speaking, as in 
our own language, words tend to stand in close con- 
nection with words which they modify or which modi- 


fy them. As an example, this from Cicero’s Pro 


Archia: Ceteri (non modo) (post civitatem datam) 
(in eorum municipiorum tabulas) inrepserunt. The 
grouping is marked by parentheses, omitting the sub- 
ject and the predicate, which stand, as so often, first 
and last in the sentence. The extreme freedom in the 
Latin word order, in comparison with English, is only 
possible because Latin is so very complete in inflection. 
Every form in all the various declensions and conjuga- 
tions carries in itself a meaning much more complete 
than is usual in English forms. Hence comes the 
greater independence of any fixed order of words. 
With these facts in mind it ought not to be necessary 
to stress the importance of a thorough knowledge of 
the Latin forms in order to translate at all well. 

There are in Latin many expressions, clauses and 
phrases, which will hardly bear direct literal transla- 
tion, and which need careful handling in order to rep- 
resent their meaning in good English. Suggestions as 
to the proper translation of some of the most common 
may perhaps be helpful. 

The ablative absolute, especially that made up of a 
past participle and a noun or pronoun, though a fairly 
simple construction, is often mistranslated or loosely 
translated. The construction is used practically as an 
equivalent of several differing clauses, especially 
those of time, cause, and concession. The translation 
should of course bring out the proper force of the 
ablative absolute in every instance. The uncertain and 
clumsy “having been” should be avoided. Hoc facto 
should not be rendered “this having been done,” but 
“when (or since or although) this had been done,” or 
sometimes simply “this done.” 

In translating the ablative of specification, avoid “ 
respect to.” Read virtute praecedunt, “they “a in 
courage.” 

Tribus pedibus altior, an ablative of degree of dif- 
ference, should be read, as a rule, “three feet higher,” 
and not “higher by three feet.” 

The ablative of means or instrument is too often 
translated “by means of.” This phrase gives the 
meaning, to be sure, but it gives also often a poor 
translation. Lapide ictus est is not “he was struck by 
means of a stone,” but “he was struck by a stone.” 

Among the constructions of the dative, the simple 
dative of possession is often carelessly handled. Ei 
filius est should not be translated “there is a son to 
him,” but “he has a son.’ 

The dative of reference requires careful treatment. 
No rule can be laid down; each instance should be 
considered as it occurs. Regi dolus nectitur is not “a 
plot is formed in respect to the king,” but “a plot is 
formed against the king.” The dative of reference 
with the dative of purpose, forming the so-called 
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double dative, is apt to be too literally translated. 
Nostris milites suos auxilio misit is not to be read “he 
sent his own soldiers for a help to our men,” but “he 
sent his own soldiers to help our men.” 

In Latin the impersonal verb occurs frequently, and 
almost as frequently is mistranslated. How often a 
student reads pugnatum est “it was fought,” and mili 
tibus persuasum est “it was persuaded to the sol- 
diers,” in place of “the battle was fought,” and “the 
soldiers were persuaded.” The following phrases rep- 
resent various classes of impersonal verbs. Licet 
nobis should be rendered “we are permitted,” cer- 
tainly not “it is permitted to us.” /d Caesaris interest 
is “this concerns Caesar.” Ducis me miseret means “I 
am sorry for the leader.” 

In clauses of characteristic following dignus and 
similar words the literal translation is usually awk- 
ward. Translate dignus est qui ducat “he is worthy 
to lead,” and not “he is worthy who should lead.” 

In translating clauses of purpose it is advisable not 
to keep entirely to the expressions “so that” and “in 
order that,” but to use “that” alone, or often an in- 
finitive. Pugnabant ut vincerent is very well trans- 
lated “they fought to conquer.” Literal rendering of 
purpose clauses of the relative type is not to be recom- 
mended. Venit qui urbem condat is best translated 
“he comes to found a city.” In negative purpose 


clauses introduced by ne “lest” is usually a poor trans- 


lation. It should be used almost never, but instead 
“that . . . not.” Pugnabant ne vincerentur is 
translated “they fought that they might not be con- 
quered.”” 

In translating the main infinitive in indirect dis- 
course it must be borne in mind that indirect discourse 
in English is introduced by the conjunction “that.” 
Dicit se venisse is decidedly not “he says himself to 
have come,” but “he says that he has come.” 

There are a number of uses of the present and past 
participles where the English requires usually subor- 
dinate clauses. For example, paululum commoratus 
signia canere inbet may be translated “after delaying a 
little while, he orders them to give the signal,” but 
not “having delayed a little while.” 

The introductory relative, a common Latin usage, 
is only too frequently put into English literally by the 
sutdent. Classem exspectabat. Quae ubi convenit 
may be rendered “he waited for the fleet, and when it 
had assembled,” but never “which when it had as- 
sembled.” This use of the relative will allow gen- 
erally a change to a connective and a demonstrative 
in English, or to a demonstrative alone. 

Perhaps the most common error of all, and the 
one most deadly to good translation, is that of render- 


ing Latin words by their English derivatives. The 
temptation to do so is a strong one in any person, no 
matter how well acquainted with the Latin, but it 
should seldom be yielded to. Such words as officium, 
virtus, and crimen are often taken right over into the 
English. Closely allied to this bad habit is that of 
giving to certain common Latin words always one 
particular English equivalent. For example, the word 
res means “thing” only to a large number of students. 

The question is eternally coming up for new and 
for experienced teachers alike, “How should the 
translation work in class be conducted? It is by no 
means easy to answer. In details teachers will differ 
according to their own ideas and experience. A few 
suggestions, however, may prove helpful. At any 
rate, a consideration of the question may serve to in- 
fluence the reader to review his own methods. 

Before beginning the translation it is a good prac- 
tice to have several students read a good part of the 
day’s work in the Latin. Some teachers may prefer 
to have each sentence read just before it is translated. 
Either method is good, since either should help the 
student in learning to pronounce correctly. 

The student in translating his part of the lesson 
should be allowed to give his translation independent- 
ly of the teacher’s help, as far as possible. If he actu- 
ally fails on a word or phrase, some other student 
should be called upon to give it. This procedure is 
better than having the teacher give the help; it tends 
to keep those who are not reciting closely on the 
watch. It is further, a questionable practice to inter- 
rupt the student in order to give a better English ex- 
pression. Let him read as he will, if at all possible. 
When he has finished, then kt him repeat any part 
necessary. After that the teacher may give his own 
rendering. 

The conclusion of each student’s reading is prob- 
ably the best time for grammatical questions and for 
questions on the meaning of the passage just read. 
To wait till the end of the reading of the whole les- 
son to ask questions necessitates, in most cases, a re- 
reading of the entire sentence on which the questions 
are based. This takes up time, and, besides, the stu- 
dents are then probably not as ready to answer as 
just after the first reading. It is surely advisable, 
further, that the student who has been reading should 
be asked grammatical questions on his passage, but 
it is well to include others also. Of course, it is scarce- 
ly necessary to state that certain general questions 
touching the subject-matter of the lesson as a whole 
ought by all means to be reserved till after all trans- 
lating is done. 

At the end of the period it is a very good plan to 
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provide time to read over the lesson to the class. This 
should be done slowly and in good English—there 
should be particular preparation by the teacher so that 
it can be well done. It should prove one means of 
helping the student master his Latin and improve his 
English. 

It is a good custom also to have the review read by 
the students in class each day. If there is not enough 
time for all of it, at least a part of it may be read, 
usually the part directly preceding the day’s lesson. 
The review should be quickly read without much hesi- 
tation, and no grammar questions should be asked. 

When beginning a new author at the first of a term 
or year, it will be found helpful to read about half 
the advance lesson to the class for a few days. This 
should be done carefully and slowly, and attention 
should be called to all strange expressions and con- 
structions, especially such as are characteristic of the 
author. 

The inexperienced teacher may not be sure how 
best to divide up the day’s assignment for reading in 
class. How many should be called on for translation? 
Does it depend on the size of the class? Does it de- 
pend on the character of the lesson? Should the 
lesson be divided into assignments of about equal 
length? If the class is a small one of about ten stu- 
dents, it is wise to have practically every student read 
every day. If the class is much larger, a large percent- 
age should read. On the next day, the remainder and 
as many as possible of those who read on the previous 
day should be called on. A student should not be 
allowed to feel that he will be called on one day and 
not the next. As a general rule it is best to have all 
the sections into which the assignment is divided of 
equal length. But certainly the character of the par- 
ticular lesson should be taken into account. A long 
periodic sentence, for example, may fill more lines 
than two or three simple sentences. Its translation had 
best be done, however, by one student to avoid the 
breaking off in the middle of it. 

Finally, the question of sight reading. Of its value 
there is no need to speak. It should be used especially 
in the years when Caesar and Cicero are read; it is 
undoubtedly difficult to do much with Vergil at sight. 
Sight reading should begin very early in the term and 
at least a few lines read every day, preferably at the 
end of the period. It is not a bad practice to read a 
little way at sight in the advance lesson. Certainly this 
method has the practical advantage of securing the 
very best attention on the part of the class. But read- 
ing should also be done in parts of the author not to 
be taken up in the prepared work. These parts should 

be selected beforehand according to their suitability 


for sight reading. Some text books have a number 
of pages particularly selected for this purpose. There 
are besides separate works designed for this use. 

In conducting the reading at sight in class, before 
beginning the translation, the Latin text, at least a 
sentence or a complete clause, should be read over 
carefully. Mention has been made of this in an earlier 


paragraph. The teacher must expect to assist the 
student a great deal with vocabulary, but in the actual 
translation as little assistance as possible should be 
given. The student should be allowed to “work it 
out” as independently as he can. In this exercise op- 
portunity will always be found to bring home to the 
class the absolute necessity of a command of the forms 
and of the syntax in order really to know Latin and to 
be able to translate it. And it is in this work perhaps 
that the student’s knowledge is best tested, while at 
the same time his own individual faults are made clear 
to him. 


FORMAL SPELLING IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL 


By J. M. STEADMAN 
The University of North Carolina 


Recent investigations of the spelling errors of high 
school and college students have raised the question of 
whether the spelling drill should not be regarded mere- 
ly as a “hang-over” from the dark ages of education.! 
Those who do not answer the question with a strong 
affirmative propose sweeping changes in the old meth- 
ods of teaching spelling. The “individual spelling 
book”, which should collect and classify the errors of 
each pupil, is perhaps an excellent aid to the student; 
but, unfortunately, it is impracticable. 


A similar but more practical study is the collection 
and classification of the errors of a particular commun- 
ity or a particular state. Since the vocabulary, the pro- 
nunciation, and the text-books in spelling of each state 
are different, it follows as a natural result that the 
spelling errors of each state should be different. To 
make such a study effective, we should, first, collect 
the words most commonly misspelled; we should, sec- 
ondly, determine, if possible, why these words are mis- 


* Rice, J. M., “The Futility of the Spelling Grind,” Forum, XXIII 
(1897), 163 ff., 409 ff. 

Charters, W. W.. ~ The Spelling Hospital’ in the High School”, 
School Review, XV iI (1910), 192 ff. 

Wallin, J. E. Wallace, “Has the Obsolescent?” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, IT (1910), 

Cook, W. A., and O’Shea, M. V., The Cita and His Spelling. 

_ Jones, W. Franklin. Concrete Investigation of the Material of Eng- 
ond ——- Published by the University of South Dakota, Novem- 

Lester, John A., “Teaching Freshmen to Speil.” Eng. Journal, June, 
1916, pp. 404- 410. 

“Delimitation of the Spelling Problem,” Eng. Journal, June, 1917, 
pp. 402-411. 
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spelled; and we should, finally, show the student how 
to avoid his characteristic errors.” 

Taking these principles as a starting point, 1 made a 
study of the spelling errors of freshmen in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Out of one hundred and 
sixty-eight papers handed in I collected eight hundred 
and thirty-six separate misspelled words. These errors 
may best be arranged in tabular form: 


118 
Misspelled three times ................-: 25 
Misspelled four times ...............+0-- 20 
4 
Misspelled seven times .................- 2 
Misspelled eight times ..............0005 4 
Misspelled nine times ...........-.0-s008: 2 
Misspelled ten times or over.............. 4 


The aggregate misspellings represented by these 836 
words is 1,344, which represents the sum of the errors 
of all the students. These individual errors ranged 
from no misspelled words (five men) to fifty-four. The 
average by sections was as follows: 


I. 8.42. V. 3.43. IX. 4.26. 
II. 7.00. VI. 10.00. X. 17.63. 
Ill. 2.70 VIL. 7.06. XI. 16.80. 
IV. 2.02. VIII. (Not.given 1917-1918). 


Over one-half of the total number of misspelled 


words were taken from the papers of men in the two" 


deficient sections, sections X and XI. The average for 
the ten sections of freshman English is 8. Since the 
total amount of writing required of all sections was 
uniform it will be seen that it is easily possible to tell 
each student whether he is spelling above the general 
average of his class or below that average. The ma- 
terial of this study of the errors in spelling were the 
sixteen themes, averaging three hundred words in 
length, handed in during the tall term by each student. 
For practical purposes, then, we may say that the aver- 
age student misspelled one word in every two themes, 
or one word in every six-hundred-word theme.* 

Following is a list of words, arranged in the order of 
their difficulty, most commonly misspelled : 
too (19) their (9) lose (7) 
athletics (12) descend (8) business (6) 
privilege (11) professor (8) interesting (6) 
develop (10) separate (8) losing (6) 
all right (9) until (8) parallel (6) 

grammar (7) 

2 Essentials in a for High Schools, Alfred Williams and Co., 
Raleigh, N. C., 1916, is based on these principles. 

* One of the results of Rice’s study of errors in spelling was the con- 
clusion that the average written vocabulary of a boy of seventeen to 
eighteen did not include more than 3,000 words. ‘This conclusion is 
corroborated by Prof. Lester’s study of the spelling of boys of this age. 
Prof. Lester says (/nglish Journal, June, 1916, p. 406): “The average 
number of misspelled words in a year’s written work of 64 boys was 


39 and the greatest number of misspellings was 82.” “Dr. Jones’ 


J 
study showed that a student misspelled on the average only 48 of the 
words in his vocabulary.” 


Misspelled five times: 


battalion every studied 
because principle studying 
beginning really surprises 
believe sophomore writing 
decide preceding 
Misspelled four times: ; 
always immediately stopped 
ancestor know strenuous 
and practically strictly 
coming pursue to 
doesn’t received together 
especially sense used 
etc. whether 
Misspelled three times: 
apparently expenses opportunity 
born happened presence 
consent hungry quizzes 
country independent there 
course khaki tried 
different meant tyranny 
dining minute warfare 
equipped mould wasted 
opinion 


Classifying the misspellings according to the type of 
error, | found that several types of error covered most 
of the words. These are arranged in the order of their 
importance: 


The confusion of single and double consonants. 

The confusion of words of similar or of identical sound. 
The confusion of ¢ and s. 

The confusion of -ance; -ence; -ant; -ent; -ar; -er, etc. 
The confusion of e and i. 

The confusion of ei and ie. 

Failure to drop final e before a vowel of the suffix. 


8. Failure to write a vowel in the unaccented position: in- 


teresting, every, sophomore, etc. This error is due to slovenly 
pronunciation. 


Lester’s investigation, which shows strikingly simi- 
lar results, may be briefly summarized: 


1. “The most important single cause of misspelling 
is mispronunciation.” See types 4, 5, and 8 above. 

2. “A second cause of almost equal importance is 
the confusion of the forms of words of similar sound.” 


See type 2 above. 


3. “These two causes, together with the mistakes in 
word-compounding and possessives, account for more 
than 43 per cent of the total misspellings.” 


4. The most important rules, in their order of use- 
fulness, are: 
The rule explaining prefixes and suffixes. 
The rule for ei and ie. 
The rule for the doubling of a final consonant. 
The rule for changes of a final y. 
The rule for final e before a suffix. 


*Op. cit., 406. 
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THE PATRIOTIC DUTY OF HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


LETTERS FROM PROMINENT EDUCATORS TELLING 
THEM HOW THEY CAN BEST SERVE 
THEIR COUNTRY 


Believing a few words of advice and encourage- 
ment from prominent educators addressed to high 
school students might serve a good purpose in help- 
ing them to make the right decision as to their patri- 
otic duty at this time of our national crisis, the Man- 
aging Editor recently addressed a request to the 
heads of several prominent institutions, and others, 
in North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Tennessee, asking each for a brief letter setting forth 
his ideas on this subject. The responses of those 
who kindly complied with our request are given below. 

Mr. Principal, please pass these messages on to 
your high school students. Would it not be time well 
spent to read them to your classes, taking, let us say, 
one a day, until you have used the entire list? Would 
it not also be worth while to reprint them in your local 
paper? We are hearing much about the conservation 
of food, and fuel, and our natural resources, but 
not enough about the conservation and development 
of our intellectual and spiritual resources. Suppose 
we try the experiment suggested above —N. W. W. 


COMMISSIONER CLAXTON 
To Pupils in Public and Private High Schools of the 
United States: 

This appeal.is made on the basis of patriotic duty. 
If the war should be long the country will need all the 
trained men and women it can get—many more than 
it now has. There will be men in abundance to fight 
in the trenches but there will be a dearth of officers, 
engineers, and men of scientific knowledge and skill in 
all the industries, in transportation, and in many other 
places where skill and daring are just as necessary for 
success as in the trenches. The first call of the allies 
was for 12,000 engineers and skilled men to repair the 
railroads of France and England; and other thousands 
will be needed later. New industrial plants, 
shipyards, and our armies abroad will call for highly 
trained men beyond all possible supply unless our col- 
leges and technical schools remain open and increase 
their attendance and output. 

When the war is over there will be made upon us 
such demands for men and women of knowledge and 
training as have never before come to any country. 
There will be equal need for a much higher average of 
general intelligence for citizenship than has been nec- 
essary until now. The world will have to be rebuilt 
and American college men and women must assume a 
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large part of the task. In all international affairs we 
must play a more important part than we have in the 
past. For years we must feed our own industrial pop- 
ulation and a large part of the population of Western 
and Central Europe. We must readjust our industrial 
and social and civic life and institutions. We must 
extend our foreign commerce. We must increase our 
production to pay our large war debts and to carry 
on all the enterprises for the general welfare which 
have been begun but many of which will be retarded 
as the war continues. England, France, 
Italy, and the Central Powers will all be going through 
a process of reconstruction, and we should be ready 
to give them generously every possible help. Their 
colleges and universities are now almost empty. Their 
older students, their recent graduates, and their 
younger professors are fighting and dying in the 
trenches, or are already dead; as are many of their 
older scientific and literary men, artists, and others 
whose work is necessary for the enlargement of the 
cultural and spiritual life and for all that makes for 
higher civilization. For many years after the war is 
over some of these countries will be unable to support 
their colleges and universities as they have supported 
them in the past. America must come to the rescue. 
We must be ready to assume all the responsibilities 
and perform thoroughly and well all the duties that 
will come to us in the new and more closely related 
world which will rise out of the ruins of the old world 
which is now passing away in the destruction of the 
war. To what extent and how well we may be able 
to do this will depend upon you young men and wo- 
men who have this year graduated from our high 
schools and upon those who will follow in the next 
few years to a larger degree than upon any other like 
number of people. 

Therefore, I appeal to you, as you love your coun- 
try and would serve your country and mankind, that 
you make full use of every opportunity offered by our 
colleges and all other institutions to gain all possible 
preparation for the mighty tasks that lie before you, 
possibly in war and certainly in peace. To you comes 
the call clear and strong as it has seldom come to 
young men and women anywhere in the world at any 
time. For your country and for the world—for the 
immediate and the far-reaching future, you should 
respond.—P. P. Craxton, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 


SUPERINTENDENT JOYNER 
Dear Boys and Girls of the High Schools: 
After the conclusion of this world-war, the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship will be greater than 
ever before, competition in all lines of human en- 
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deavor will be fiercer because of increased demand 
and decreased supply, the tasks of readjustment and 
reconstruction in a revolutionized civilization and a 
democratized world will be harder and heavier. 

The need for highly trained, specially trained men 
and women will be correspondingly greater than ever 
before. 

For these reasons the high school boys and girls 
can render no more patriotic service in this crisis to 
their state and nation than by pursuing their educa- 
tion through high school and college in preparation 
for the service to both that will be sorely needed and 
demanded during the war and after its conclusion. 

I earnestly appeal to all of you to make any sacrifice 
necessary to carry on your education through high 
school and college as a duty to yourselves, your state 
and your country. 

Do not be slackers in education and preparation in 
this solemn hour when education and preparation are 
needed more than at any other time in the history of 
your country.—J. Y. Joyner, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


PRESIDENT GRAHAM 
To Students in the High Schools: 
My Dear Frienps :—The greatest present patriotic 


service that can be rendered to the State and Nation. 


by boys and girls in the high schools is courageously to 
continue their training in the schools. 

The schools are as truly training camps for direct 
patriotic service as the cantonments; and working 
students are as directly soldiers of the great common 
cause as the men in Camp Greene, and Camp Jackson, 
and Camp Sevier. 

The service a soldier can render depends not mere- 
ly on whether he is in a fighting mood; but also 
whether he is in fighting trim. 

A successful battlefront means hard training and 
devoted preparation behind the lines. Success for a 
nation and for an individual in the great modern bat- 
tles of life, other things being equal, goes to the best 
prepared. 

Every year of sincere preparation from the first 
year of the high school through the last year in col- 
lege multiplies the capacity of the student for service, 
and consequently his earning capacity. Personal bene- 
fits multiply, and the productive benefits to the state 
infinitely increase. 

The nation’s need is for each individual to work at 
full power where he is best fitted to work, producing 
his best, and steadily developing all of his powers to 
full capacity. For young men and young women un- 
der the draft age, this means “stay in school!” 


This is at once your great present opportunity and 
obligation—Epwarp K. GraHaM, President, The 
University of North Carolina. 


DEAN CAMPBELL 
To the Young Men in the High Schools of the 
Country: 

Younc GENTLEMEN :—In the opinion of the writer, 
you can make no greater error than, influenced by the 
attractive offers which are made in wages and po- 
sitions at the present time, to abandon your high 
schools and go into business or industrial pursuits. 
On the other hand, you can show no greater wisdom 
than by remaining in the high schools and patiently 
continuing your studies there until completion. 

Of the many thousands of noble young men who 
are now in France battling for human liberty and 
world democracy, thousands will never return. Other 
thousands will return crippled and disabled. At the 
close of this great war, the call for trained young 
men will be clear and insistent. 

The day has passed when in this country or in Eu- 
rope the untrained man is able to forge to the front. 
This is the day of the expert and of the specialist. 
Other things being equal, the well trained man is the 
man who will be the leader in the affairs of this and of 
other countries. 

Europe has to be rebuilt and reconstructed. Ameri- 
can talent and American skill will be drawn on largely 
for this work. 

Even in our own country, conditions at the close of 
the war will be entirely different from what they were 
at the opening of the war. Talent, training, diligence, 
and faithfulness will be at a premium. Ignorance, 
shiftlessness, and laziness at an immense discount. 

Every young man, therefore, now in school or col- 
lege, under the draft age, owes it to himself, to his 
state, and to his nation to complete his education be- 
fore assuming the active duties of either military, 
business, or, commercial life. 

In the name of our common country, as well as of 
the dismantled lands of Europe, I earnestly appeal to 
you to continue your education until its completion, 
in order that you may better serve your country and 
the world—Tueo. P. CAMPBELL, Dean of the Gen- 
eral Faculty, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


PRESIDENT MARTIN 
My Young Friends of the High Schools: 

May I have just a word with you about your edu- 
cation? What is your idea of life? Is it a time to be 
spent for your pleasure and good alone, or is it to be 
spent in the service of the common good? You are old 
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enough to begin to think about this question. I am go- 
ing to assume that you are unselfish and purpose to 
give your best in service for your fellow-beings. If you 
are going to be a self-centered individual and see 
nothing outside of your own selfish interests, I have 
no time or desire to waste words on you. You will 
count for little in making the world a decent living 
place. But if you have a desire to benefit your fellow 
men, then I ask you to let me urge you with great 
earnestness to prepare yourself thoroughly for the 
very best service of which you are capable. The 
world needs your best and will need it now more than 
ever before. Intellectually trained men and women 
with hearts beating with sympathy for humanity will 
find such opportunities for glorious service in the days 
that lie just ahead as have never been offered to young 
people before. 

The South you and I love had, as you know, to be 
built over after the Civil War and required the leader- 
ship of our greatest and best to make the New South 
possible. This time the World has to be built anew, 
and right around a near corner of your life waits for 
you a wonderful opportunity to lead humanity, broken 
on the cruel wheel of war, to higher levels of brother- 
hood and life. To meet this opportunity and be un- 
prepared to accept it will be a tragedy in your life 
and be a serious loss to the world. If you are to ac- 
cept it you must prepare for it, by strengthening your 
body, mind, and heart—your body by proper exercise 
and clean living, your mind by earnest, faithful appli- 
cation in school and college, your heart by acknowl- 
edgment by life as well as by lip that He who was 
glad to be the greatest Servant of mankind is your 
exemplar as well as your Lord and Master. 

Think it over and decide if you ought not to con- 
tinue your education until your government calls you, 
or until you are prepared for your best service ?—Wwm. 
J. Martrn, President, Davidson College. 


PRESIDENT CURRELL 

Efficiency, mental, moral and physical, is the watch- 
word of the hour. Nowhere is this efficiency more 
satisfactorily attained than in our schools and col- 
leges. Statistics show that the largest percentage of 
the world’s successful men is college bred, and that 
the next largest is made up of high school graduates. 
During the war there is a clamorous demand for 
trained men, and after the struggle is over the demand 
will be even greater, for the problems of reconstruc- 
tion will be both numerous and perplexing. Pupils of 
our high schools, therefore, who are under draft age, 
should resist the temptation to go into business before 
they graduate, and if possible, should, after gradu- 


ation, continue their education at some good college. 
Parents, too, are urged not to sacrifice the future ca- 
reers of their bovs by curtailing their education, even 
though the demands of farm and store may be in- 
sistent—W. President, University of 
South Carolina. 


PRESIDENT BREWER 

There are several grounds on which an appeal may 
be made to the young men and young women of our 
country to continue their work at least through high 
school and college so as to prepare themselves thor- 
oughly for the tasks that lie just ahead. 

One of these grounds for appeal is found in the 
fact that our leading men who understand the situa- 
tion best and can see further into the future than most 
of us are able to do are urging this program for our 
young people. President Wilson, Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
and others have been untiring in their efforts to im- 
press our young people with the importance of making 
further preparation. 


Another ground for appeal is the unusual burdens 
that are going to fall upon our young people at an 
unusual period in life. After graduating from college 
they will have to assume at once burdens that ordinar- 
ily do not fall upon them until later in life. Because 
of this unusual strain and stress and responsibility 
they need preparation more certainly and more seri- 
ously than under normal conditions. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the most serious tasks are 
presented just at the present time. Unusual con- 
ditions are going to continue for a number of years 
and it is the finest economy of power to utilize to the 
fullest extent those thoroughly equipped for service. 
In other words, we need to make a permanent invest- 
ment instead of a temporary and uncertain one. 

Patriotism furnishes another appeal. As we love 
our country we should come to its rescue in this time 
of crisis, and come, not in any half-hearted way or 
with a partial preparation, but prepared to strike on 
behalf of our country the heaviest possible blow. 

It is most gratifying to note the spirit in which our 
young people are responding to this call for thorough 
training. They are entering upon it with an enthusi- 
asm that is proving to be contagious and with a de- 
votion that is altogether commendable—Cuas. E. 
Brewer, President, Meredith College. 


The reign of force is not yet over, and at intervals 
it has its triumphant hours, but reason, justice, humani- 
ty, fight with success their long and steady battle for a 
wider sway.— MORLEY. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


cA Niggardly Swindle 


The other day when one of the best qualified high 
school principals in North Carolina registered with 
the Teachers’ Bureau at the University, he wrote: “I 
do not mean that I have made up my mind 
to leave here, but quite the contrary, if I can stay; but 
I see no way to live on the salary which | get, and 
no chance for a raise has been provided. I am pleased 
at the progress we have made here, but one can never. 
pay bills with the good will of the people only. If a 
good opening presents itself, I wish to change, and 
must change my business, my salary, or my location 
for the better at an early date, or spend the little which 
I have managed to put aside during the fifteen years 
I have been at work.” 

About the same time there came another letter from 
one of our most progressive young city school super- 
intendents saying he had made up his mind to resign 
at the close of this school year to take up other work 
that offers a chance to make a living. He added: “I 
can make more as carpenter if the war continues. The 
work is no harder.” 

Here are two men whom the state can ill afford to 
lose from the teaching profession. They are well 
trained teachers who have achieved success, as success 
at teaching goes, they are devoted to their work, and 
are at present serving the public in two of North Caro- 
lina’s prosperous cities that could double their salaries 
without feeling it. But these men have families to 


support, and their first duty is to those dependent 
upon them rather than to an indifferent public. At 
the close of the present school term they will both go, 
and next year weaker men will be found in their 
places. 

If these were isolated instances, they would not be 


recorded here. But they are not isolated; they are 
typical of what is about to happen in hundreds of 
communities. And yet there are those among us who 
are supposed to be intelligent and patriotic men yet 
are willing to sit idly by and allow the interests of the 
children to be sacrificed. In some cases petty partisan 
politics parading as patriotism blocks the way to con- 
structive effort; in other cases, pure selfishness is the 
obstacle; and in others still, it is ignorance, indiffer- 
ence, or downright stupidity. Is there any patriotic 
citizen in our land who can look on with indifference 
while this tragedy goes on in the school world? The 
Saturday Evening Post recently said we are palming 
off on the children a “niggardly swindle.” How long 
shall we permit it? Who is responsible? If we are to 
make the world safe for democracy, or a decent place 
to live in, we shall sometime have to deal with those 
among us who are traitors to the children’s interests. 
One of these days we shall realize that those who are 
blocking the way to our educational progress are just 
as dangerous enemies to American ideals and institu- 
tions as are the Huns who face our boys in Western 


Europe. These may be harsh words but they are 
true—N. W. W. 


‘Patriotism and Hysteria 


It is an axiom of primitive magic that any object 
which has come, however superficially, into contact 
with an individual, thereby receives something of his 
essence, becomes endowed with his virtues and vices. 
The bravery which characterizes your enemy flows 
into you if you can gain possession of his scalp, or his 
necklace. If he is vile his vileness is imparted to the 
garments he wears, the weapons he uses; if you han- 
dle them, you are in danger of contagion from them. 

Such views, badly stated, seem absurd to the 
modern mind. And yet there are good patriots who 
have reasoned in quite a similiar fashion about the 
German and all his works. The German philosophy 
of life is so detestable that it is perhaps only natural 
to feel that everything in which a German has ever 
participated has become infected by it. The other day, 
for example, the press carried a statement that a cer- 
tain church body in a Northern state characterized as 
“pro-German” the report of a committe which recog- 
nized the fact that details of doctrine are not considered 
today quite so important as formerly, and recom- 
mended a somewhat more liberal policy in requiring the 
adherence of ministerial students to them. The sup- 
posed connection between religious liberalism and pro- 
Germanism was obscure until we recalled that some im- 
portant work along the lines of what is commonly 
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known as the “higher criticism” of the Bible had done 
in Germany. The argument would, we suppose, run as 
follows: German Kultur is evil, some liberal opinions 
in religious matters have been expressed by Germans, 
therefore they are evil, and anyone who is liberal in 
his religious opinions is infected with German Kultur 
and needs careful watching. 

So far no patriot has risen, so far as we have seen, 
to declare that because a German by the name of 
Luther had something to do with the Protestant Refor- 
mation, all protestants must of neecessity be pro- 
German; or that because Goethe and Kant were Ger- 
mans, all admirers of their works are potential trai- 
tors. 

But we have talked with people who seriously ques- 
tioned whether the language of Luther and Goethe and 
Kant could properly be made at this time a subject of 
study in our schools. The inference is, we suppose, 
that the German language must be of necessity vile 
since the Kaiser, and Hindenburg speak it and write it. 
Far more sensible was the Frenchman who reported 
that German was being studied by more pupils than ev- 
er in the French schools. “But of course,” he argued 
“our children must know German so that they may 
fathom any future plots the Boches may contrive 
against them.” 

And now comes Wisconsin, which has recently 
shown herself badly tainted with pro-Germanism in an 
acute form. She thus becomes, according to the for- 
mulas of primitive magic, a secondary center of con- 
tagion. All her deeds and thoughts must of necessity 
be such as no self-respecting American could condone. 
She has made some interesting experiments in govern- 
ment. “We want none of them! One and all they are 
pro-German!” Such is the cry we expect to hear. She 
was one of the first commonwealths to demonstrate 
that a State University could in reality serve the whole 
State. “Pro-Germanism! Let us have none of this 
theory of education that Wisconsin helped to de- 
velop!” 

We need to add to patriotism of the heart, patriot- 
ism of the head. Before this war is over, our hatred 
of Germany may be so intense as that which England 
and France now feel. But true patriotism is not hys- 
terical. German scholarship, German literature, Ger- 
man science, are not to be damned indiscriminately 
because the present rulers of Germany have mortgaged 
their souls to the devil.—H. W. C. 


The Last Class 


On another page will be found a little French mas- 
terpiece, The Last Class, said to be one of the two 


most pathetic stories Daudet ever wrote, and he wrote 
a great many. It has a peculiar appeal just now. Its 
possibilities for class use will at once suggest them- 
selves, especially to teachers of English, history, and 
civics. Those who pass it on to their pupils should 
first have them look up the story of the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870-’71. The brief accounts of 
this war, to be found in all the school histories dealing 
with Modern Europe, will furnish the background of 
information necessary for a better appreciation of the 


story.—N. W. W. 


School Standards 


Probably every good schoolman and teacher in the 
state knows in a general way about what any giv- 
en grade or school is doing in schol work. Few in- 
deed. know with any degree of exactness how these 
same grades or schools measure up in comparison 
with other schools and grades. Still fewer know ex- 
actly where any individual pupil needs coaching. 

In an effort to supply schoolmen with some satis- 
factory measure of classroom products the School of 
Education has been carrying on a study this year 
based on the use of standard tests and measurements 
in fifteen schools of the state, ranging in size from 
some of the city systems to systems with fewer than 
a hundred pupils. 

The results of the fall study have just been published 
in bulletin form and are designated “Extension Series 
No. 27, Standard Educational Tests and Measurements 
as a Basis for a Co-operative Research Plan.” The 
bulletin is free for the asking. 

Several interesting facts are revealed by this pre- 
liminary study. Two of these facts are most out- 
standing; first, the pupils in the schools studied read 
with a very high of speed but do not interpret readi- 
ly what they read; second, the pupils in these schools 
are very slow in their ability to do simple examples 
in arithmetic and are, moreover, very inaccurate. 

The study does not reveal the causes of these diffi- 
culties nor can the remedy be suggested at present in 
any but a most general way. The bulletin merely 
states the conditions and then comments on the figures 
given. The study may not truly represent the condi- 
tion throughout: the state since a very small number 
of systems were able to be studied. Another year it 
is hoped that more systems will find it possible to par- 
ticipate in the plan. The spring series of tests have 
been given and the results, it is hoped, will be pub- 
lished in the fall—L. A. W. 


Read the JouRNAL; it will help you in your work. 
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THF LAST CLASS* 
THE STORY OF A LITTLE ALSATIAN 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET (1840-1897) 


I was very late for school that morning, and | was 
terribly afraid of being scolded, especially as Mon- 
sieur Hamel had told us that he should examine us on 
participles, and I did not know the first thing about 
them. For a moment I thought of staying away 
from school and wandering about the fields. It was 
such a warm, lovely day. I could hear the blackbirds 
whistling on the edge of the wood, and in the Rippert 
field, behind the sawmill, the Prussians going through 
their drill. All that was much more tempting to me 
than the rules concerning participles; but I had the 
strength to resist, and I ran as fast as I could to 
school. 

As I passed the mayor’s office, I saw that there were 
people gathered about the little board on which no- 
tices were posted. For two years all our bad news 
had come from that board—battles lost, conscriptions, 
orders from headquarters; and I thought without 
stopping : 

“What can it be now?” 

Then, as I ran across the square, Wachter the black- 
smith, who stood there with his apprentice, reading 
the placard, called out to me: 


“Don’t hurry so, my boy; you'll get to your school 


soon enough!” 

I thought he was making fun of me, and I ran into 
Monsieur Hamel’s little yard all out of breath. 

Usually, at the beginning of school, there was a 
great uproar which could be heard in the street, desks 
opening and closing, lessons repeated aloud in unison, 
with our ears stuffed in order to learn quicker, and 
the teacher’s stout ruler beating on the desk: 

“A little more quiet!” 

I counted on all this noise to reach my bench un- 
noticed; but as it happened, that day everything was 
quiet, like a Sunday morning. Through the open win- 
dow I saw my comrades already in their places, and 
Monsieur Hamel walking back and forth with the 
terrible iron ruler under his arm. I had to open the 
door and enter, in the midst of that perfect silence. 
You can imagine whether I blushed and whether I 
was afraid! 

But no! 
sign of anger and said very gently: 

“Go at once to your seat, my little Frantz; we were 
going to begin without you.” 

I stepped over the bench and sat down at once at 


Monsieur Hamel looked at me with no 


* Translated by George Burnham Ives. Regoodueed by permission 
of the publishers, George P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, from Little 
French Masterpieces. 


my desk. Not until then, when I had partly recov- 
ered from my fright, did I notice that our teacher had 
on his handsome blue coat, his plaited ruff, and the 
black silk embroidered breeches, which he wore only 
on days of inspection or of distribution of prizes. 
Moreover, there was something extraordinary, some- 
thing solemn about the whole class. But what sur- 
prised me most was to see at the back of the room, on 
the benches which were usually empty, some people 
from the village sitting, as silent as we were: old 
Hauser with his three-cornered hat, the ex-mayor, the 
ex-postman, and others besides. They all seemed de- 
pressed ; and Hauser had brought an old spelling-book 
with gnawed edges, which he held wide-open on his 
knee, with his great spectacles askew. 

While I was wondering at all this, Monsieur Hamel 
had mounted his platform, and in the same gentle and 
serious voice with which he had welcomed me, he said 
to us: 

“My children, this is the last time that I shall teach 
you. Orders have come from Berlin to teach nothing 
but German in the schools of Alsace and Lorraine. 
The new teacher arrives tomorrow. This is the last 
class in French, so I beg you to be very attentive.” 

Those few words overwhelmed me. Ah! the vil- 
lains! that was what they had posted at the mayor’s 
office. 

My last class in French! 

And I barely knew how to write! So I should 
never learn! I must stop short where I was! How 
angry I was with myself because of the time I had 
wasted, the lessons I had missed, running about after 
nests, or sliding on the Saar! My books, which only a 
moment before I thought so tiresome, so heavy to 
carry—my grammar, my sacred history—seemed to 
me now like old friends, from whom I should be ter- 
ribly grieved to part. And it was the same about Mon- 
sieur Hamel. The thought that he was going away, 
that I should never see him again, made me forget the 
punishments, the blows with the ruler. 

Poor man! It was in honour of the last lesson that 
he had put on his fine Sunday clothes; and I under- 
stood now why those old fellows from the village were 
sitting at the end of the room. It seemed to mean 
that they regretted not having come oftener to the 
It was also a way of thanking our teacher 
for his forty years of faithful service, and of paying 
their respects to the fatherland which was vanishing. 

I was at that point in my reflections, when I heard 
my name called. It was my turn to recite. What 
would I not have given to be able to say from begin- 
ning to end that famous rule about participles, in a 
loud, distinct voice, without a slip! But I got mixed 


school. 
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up at the first words, and I stood there swaying against 
my bench, with a full heart, afraid to raise my head. 
I heard Monsieur Hamel speaking to me: 

“I will not scold you, my little Frantz; you must be 
punished enough; that is the way it goes; every day 
we say to ourselves: ‘Pshaw! I have time enough. 
I will learn tomorrow.’ And then you see what hap- 
pens. Ah! it has been the great misfortune of our 
Alsace always to postpone its lessons until tomorrow. 
Now those people are entitled to say to us: ‘What! 
you claim to be French, and you cari neither speak nor 
write your language!’ In all this, my poor Frantz, 
you are not the guiltiest one. We all have our fair 
share of reproaches to address to ourselves. 

“Your parents have not been careful enough to see 
that you were educated. They preferred to send you 
to work in the fields or in the factories, in order to 
have a few more sous. And have I nothing to re- 
proach myself for? Have I not often made you water 
my garden instead of studying? And when I wanted 
to go fishing for trout, have I ever hesitated to dis- 
miss you?” 

Then, passing from one thing to another, Monsieur 
Hamel began to talk to us about the French language, 
saying that it was the most beautiful language in the 
world, the most clear, the most substantial; that we 
must always retain it among ourselves, and never for- 
get it, because when a people falls into servitude, “so 
long as it clings to its language, it is as if it held the 
key to its prison.”* Then he took the grammar and 
read our lesson. I was amazed to see how readily I 
understood. Everything that he said seemed so easy 
to me, so easy. I believed, too, that I had never listen- 
ed so closely, and that he, for his part, had never been 
so patient with his explanations. One would have 
said that, before going away, the poor man desired to 
give us all his knowledge, to force it all into our heads 
at a single blow. 

When the lesson was at an end, we passed to writ- 
ing. For that day Monsieur Hamel had prepared 
some entirely new examples, on which was written in 
a fine, round hand: “France, Alsace, France, Al- 
sace.” They were like little flags, waving all about 
the class, hanging from the rods of our desks. You 
should have seen how hard we all worked and how 
silent it was! Nothing could be heard save the grind- 
ing of the pens over the paper. At one time some 
cock-chafers flew in; but no one paid any attention to 
them, not even the little fellows, who were struggling 
with their straight lines, with a will and conscientious 
application, as if even the lines were French. On the 


* S’il tient sa langue, il tient la clé qui de ses chaines le délivre.” 
—Mistral. 


roof of the schoolhouse, pigeons cooed in low tones, 
and I said to myself as I listened to them: 

“I wonder if they are going to compel them to sing 
in German too!” 

From time to time, when I raised my eyes from my 
paper, I saw Monsieur Hamel sitting motionless in 
his chair and staring at the objects about him as if he 
wished to carry away in his glance the whole of his 
little schoolhouse. Think of it! For forty years he 
had been there in the same place, with his yard in 
front of him and his class just as it was! But the 
benches and desks were polished and rubbed by use; 
the walnuts in the yard had grown, and the hop-vine 
which he himself had planted now festooned the win- 
dows even to the roof. What a heartrending thing 
it must have been for that poor man to leave all those 
things, and to hear his sister walking back and forth 
in the room overhead, packing their trunks! For they 
were to go away the next day—to leave the province 
forever. 

However, he had the courage to keep the class to 
the end. After the writing, we had the lesson in his- 
tory; then the little ones sang all together the ba, be, 
bi, bo, bu. Yonder, at the back of the room, old 
Hauser had put on his spectacles, and, holding his 
spelling-book in both hands, he spelled out the letters 
with them. I could see that he too was applying him- 
self. His voice shook with emotion, and it was so 
funny to hear him, that we all longed to laugh and to 
cry. Ah! I shall remember that last class. 

Suddenly the church clock struck twelve, then the 
Angelus rang. At the same moment, the bugles of the 
Prussians returning from drill blared under our win- 
dows. Monsieur Hamel rose, pale as death, from his 
chair. Never had he seemed to me so tall. 

“My friends,” he said, “my friends, I..1....” 

But something suffocated him. He could not finish 
the sentence. 

Thereupon he turned to the blackboard, took a piece 
of chalk, and, bearing on with all his might, he wrote 
in the largest letters he could: 

“Vive la France!” 

Then he stood there, with his head resting against 
the wall, and without speaking, he motioned to us 
with his hand: 

“That is all; go.” 


I do not readily believe in a German revolution, and 


still less in a German republic. The latter I shall in 
no case live to see; but I am convinced that when we 
have for long quietly rested in our graves, there will 
be fighting in Germany with word and sword for the 
republic.—HEINE (in 1832). 
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OUR EARLY GRADED SCHOOLS AND THEIR FOUNDERS 


Ill. D. MATT THOMPSON 


By M. C. S. NOBLE 
The University of North Carolina 


David Matthew Thompson, son of Sam- 
uel Thompson and Elizabeth Moser Thomp- 
son, was born near Long’s Mills, Randolph 
County, North Carolina, during the excit- 
ing period immediately preceding the civil 
war. 

While yet in his teens, the civil war 
broke out in all of its fury, and young 
Thompson, catching the spirit of the times, 
soon volunteered and for three years did 
a man’s part in the battle line of the South 
in defense of the southern view in that his- 
toric struggle. He was wounded in battle 
three times, twice severely, and yet he 
served in the army until the end, and came 
back home at the close of the war with an 
honorable record as a brave and faithful 
Confederate soldier. 

He attended the best preparatory schools 
in the county and was always a leader in 
his classes. In order to prepare for teach- 
ing he attended the Cook County Normal 
School where his natural inclination to 
teach was quickened by the contagious en- 
thusiasm of Colonel Francis W. Parker. 

Among the many important positions he 
has filled may be mentioned the principal- 
ship of Denver Seminary for eleven years, 
Piedmont Seminary for six years, and the 
County Superintendency and Chairman- 
ship of the County Board of Education of 
Lincoln County for eight years. In addi- 
tion he has held teachers’ institutes in many North 
Carolina counties and has been a popular lecturer on 
methods for teachers. He has been a member of the 
N. C. Teachers’ Assembly since its organization in 
1884, was a member of its executive committee for 
many years, was president of the same in 1897, and 
has been an active member of the N. E. A. since 1898. 

In 1890 he became superintendent of the Gaines- 
ville, Georgia, public schools but resigned after a 
year’s service to accept the superintendency of the 
public schools of Statesville in this state. 

In Statesville his work was to build from the very 
beginning a public school system and in undertaking 
to do this he became a pioneer in the graded school 
movement in western North Carolina. 


DAVID MATTHEW THOMPSON 


The early builders of the school systems in our 
North Carolina towns had to be teachers, disciplinar- 
ians, and diplomats ; they had to be alert, resourceful, 
and progressive ; they had to train their own teachers, 
develop local enthusiasm for public education, and 
send from their schools to the higher institutions of 
learning students who were prepared to do collegiate 
work successfully ; and above all else they had to so 
direct every detail of school affairs that public senti- 
ment would be a unit in its support of the cause of 
public education at public expense. 

Superintendent Thompson possesses all of the 
above requirements to a winning degree. 

For more than a quarter of a century he has care- 
fully and wisely administered the school affairs of 
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Statesville. During the period of his service he has 
quadrupled the teaching force, he has seen modern 
buildings take the place of unsightly ones, and ad- 
ditional new buildings erected to accommodate the 
increasing enrollment; he has seen public sentiment 
for popular education grow stronger and stronger as 
the years went by, and he has had the heartening ap- 
proval of and confidence in his work spoken to him 
in the direct voice of unanimous annual re-elections, 
and today in the town that is proud of the school 
system that he has created he is constantly referred to 
as “the best loved man in Statesville.” 

To visit one of his schools is a genuine pleasure 
and an unexpected revelation. The grounds about the 
buildings are the most beautiful and best cared for 
school grounds that I have seen in the state, whether 
public or private. Inside the building, the floors are 
scrupulously clean and the walls are prettily hung 
with inspiring pictures. There is a neatness in hall- 
way, schoolroom, office, and auditorium that immed- 
iately wins the admiration of a visitor and results in a 
fine educative effect upon every pupil. Desks that 


have been used daily for ten, or maybe fifteen, years 
even by the little children, are still in the best condi- 
tion—without a cut, mark, or scratch to be found 
upon them. All this love of the beautiful and thought- 
ful care for public property are inspired by the super- 


intendent who knows how to bring neatness and 
cleanliness to pass without the use of harshness and 
force. 

Superintendent Thompson’s educational creed is 
“Every child in school and at the kind of work that 
will best prepare him to do the greatest possible good 
for humanity.” 

His work at Statesville has been his life-work and 
it has been a successful work because of his natural 
capacity, his devotion, and his untiring energy. But 
his capacity, devotion, and energy would have been in 
vain had it not been for the fact that the people of 
Statesville are a model school population, in that they 
know a good superintendent when they have tried him 
and they keep him when they get him; and they do 
this without senseless annual quarrels, unncessary cri- 
icism and factional contentions. For twenty-seven 
years D. Matt Thompson has served Statesville faith- 
fully, and for twenty-seven years Statesville has stood 
by and encouraged her superintnedent, so that today 
her schools are model schools and her people are 
worthy of imitation by the people in every other town 
and community in the state. 


Our next issue will appear October first. Notify 


us if you change your address. 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


Journalism is coming to occupy a more and more 
important place in high school. Even where the prin- 
ciples of journalism are not taught as part of the cur- 
riculum, there has developed a keen interest in high 
school publications. Almost every large high school, 
and many of the smaller ones, today boast of a school 
paper or magazine, or at least a section set aside for 
school news in the local paper. This publishing of 
written work has in turn been a great stimulus to 
English composition. 

Newspaper writing in high schools is treated fully 
in two new books: Flint’s “Newspaper Writing in 
High Schools,” and Dillon’s “Journalism for High 
Schools.” The former is published by the Kansas 
University Department of Journalism (50 cents), the 
latter by Lloyd Adams Noble, 31 West 15th St., New 
York ($1.00). 

Mr. Flint, who is head of the Kansas School of 
Journalism, has given a thorough outline for teachers 
who wish guidance in conducting regular classes in 
the study of newspaper problems. It outlines a 36 
weeks course which might be adapted to the needs of 
any high school. He also devotes some space to high 
school publications. His plan of study might be criti- 
cized as offering too ambitious a program for the av- 
erage high school. It is doubtful whether the science 
of journalism should be taught in the high school at 
all; certainly, it should not be undertaken on any very 
elaborate scale. 

Mr. Dillon writes from a varied experience as edi- 
tor of the Capper farm publications. His book is to be 
commended for the many practical problems it dis- 
cusses, and its adaptability to the needs of high school 
students. Its treatment of high school publications is 
thorough and interesting, and it is suitable for class 
use. The illustrations add much to the book.—R. H. 


THORNTON. 

FARMER anp HUNTINGTON. Foop Prosiems. 

Ginn & Company, 1918. Pp. 90. Price, $.27 

This is a practical, timely, and teachable book that 
can be used, and should be used, not only by classes 
in arithmetic, but by classes in history, geography, and 
civics. Its keynote is given on its title page by way 
of explaining the nature of the problems: “To illus- 
trate the meaning of food waste and what may be ac- 
complished by economy and intelligent substitution.” 
Over and over again we have been told that food will 
win the war, but it is not always made plain to chil- 
dren just wherein they are wasteful nor just how 
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each and everyone can save something. Nor do 
grown-ups always get an intelligent understanding 
of the relation this food-saving campaign bears to the 
winning of the war. This book tells definitely and 
convincingly the how and the why of it all, and by 
means of numerous well selected problems, presented 
with a skill that is little short of genius, points the 
way. It is quite different from anything of the kind 
heretofore published. There are practical every-day 
problems that every house-wife has to struggle with 
daily and monthly ; and, too, the larger food problems 
of the nation—wheat problems, meat problems, prob- 
lems of butter and other fats, milk problems, sugar 
problems, and various others that have a definite and 
direct bearing upon our personal and national welfare. 
In terms of food and its money value it gives an idea 
of the bigness of the war and of the importance of the 
little things each of us can do to help in winning it. 
Every problem given has a definite aim and purpose. 
There are not too many of them, but enough to arouse 
curiosity and to illustrate the hundreds of little econ- 
omies that can be effected by each member of the fam- 
ily, and the enormous importance of these in the ag- 
gregate. 

“A tiny saving by each means enough for all.” 

“There is enough for all if each person in the 
United States saves daily: 

Half a slice of meat, 

2 teaspoonfuls of butter or fat, 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar, 

2 slices of white bread.” 

There are numerous simple graphs and pointed il- 
lustrations. The book is intended for pupils of the 
sixth grade and beyond. The publishers have put it 
on the market at a nominal price in order to encour- 
age its widest possible use—N. W. W. 

KILPATRICK, VAN ERIE. Tue Cuti’s Foop 
GarpEN. With a Few Suggestions for Flower 
Culture. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$.48. 

‘This is a short, compact little book full of practical 
suggestions presented in a simple, attractive manner. 
There are the following five short chapters and an 
appendix. I. “The Garden,” II. “Vegetables,” III. 
“Flowers,” IV. “The Seasons,” V. “Preserving Vege- 
tables and Fruit,” VI. “Plant Enemies and Friends.” 

The first chapter gives definite, practical suggestions 
on making ready the garden plot; what, when, and 
how to plant; the preparation, fertilization, and care 
of the soil; cultivating and caring for the plants ; har- 


vesting, marketing, and accounting. The second chap- 
ter discusses the methods of culture of the more com- 
mon vegetables—radishes, lettuce, beans, corn, beets, 
tomatoes, cabbage, cucumbers, and other vegetables. 
The third chapter tells about tthe more common flow- 
ers and their cultivation. The fourth deals with the 
definite things that should be done in the garden 
month by month. The fifth chapter gives simple and 
specified directions for canning, preserving, and stor- 
ing vegetables and fruits. The sixth chapter tells 
about plant enemies and friends—how to combat the 
former and the need for protecting the latter. 

The appendix contains 63 questions on the text, 
two maps showing the average dates for the different 
latitudes of the last killing frosts, in spring and au- 
tumn, 3 concise tables on planting garden vegetables, 
the common flowering plants, and canning and drying. 

The volume though brief is brim full of information 
that every young gardener should have. It is, more- 
over, a most interesting little book on nature study. 

The author is president of the school and Home 
Garden Association of America——N. W. W. 


WORDS OF APPRECIATION 


Supr. Geo W. BrapsHaw, of Hendersonville, says: 

“T am highly pleased with the two copies of THE 
Journa that I have received. To my 
mind it is one of the best periodicals that come to my 
desk. I am glad that North Carolina has such a repu- 
table little educational magazine.” 


Pror. C. M. Farmer, Virginia Christian College. 
Lynchburg, Va., writes: 

“T desire to be a charter subscriber. It is a dandy 
publication.I have read with great interest the two is- 
sues you sent. I am taking (there are mentioned 
three of the most prominent educational publications 
in the country) and some other educational journals, 
but I read Scnoor Journat with more 
interest than any of them. Of particular interest to 
me were Dr. William’s article on ‘German Ideals Re- 
vealed in Criticism of American Education,’ and Dr. 
Chase’s on ‘Education and Social Control.’ Dr. Chase’s 
article in tse best and most clear-cut diagnosis of the 
present situation that it has been my fortune to read. 
Dr. Wiliam’s article is timely, interesting and instruc- 
tive.” 


L. L. Frrenp, Supervisor of High Schools, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., writes: 
“I have now received, I believe, three copies of THE 


Scnoor Journat. I have read most of the ma- 
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terial contained in each of them. I want to congratu- 
late you on the high standard you have set for THE 
JourNAL in these three numbers. Both in the character 
of its contents and its mechanical make-up it is a high- 
class educational magazine. I feel sure that it will do 
good.” 


Pror. H. T. Hunter, of the Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas, writes as follows: 

“I received the February number of THE HicH 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, and think it superb. I have enjoyed it 


all, but I must say that I was particularly impressed by - 


Dr. Greenlaw’s article, ‘The School and the Spirit of 
Democracy.’ If you hold up to this high standard THE 
JouRNAL will make your department known, sooner or 
later, in every progressive educational institution in 
the land.” 


Dr. Tuomas H. Briccs, Professor of Secondary Ed- 
ucation in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
writes: 

“T have read each one of the issues with interest and 
profit. It seems to me one of the livest school journals 
that come to my desk.” 


AWARDS IN PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 


The committees appointed to make awards in the 
Prize Essay Contest, organized and conducted by the 
National Board for Historical Service in fifteen states 
for the best essays submitted by public school teachers 
on the subject, “Why the United States is at War,” 
have in nearly all cases made report, and the results 
so far communicated are here given. Essays were 
numbered in the order in which they were received, 
and all names, addresses and other marks that might 
indicate the identity of the writers were removed from 
the papers before they were sent to the committees. 
No fixed rules as to marking were prescribed beyond 
the general conditions set forth in the printed circular 
announcing the contest. 

As announced, prizes were offered as follows: 
Group A, for teachers in public high schools: a first 
prize of $75; a second prize of $30; a third prize of 
$20; a fourth prize of $15; a fifth prize of $10. 


Group B, for teachers in public elementary schools: a 
first prize of $75; a second prize of $25; and five third 
prizes of $10 each. 

Contest in charge of Dr. R. D. W. Connor, North 
Carolina Historical Commission. 

COMMITTEES OF AWARD 

Group A: Prof. N. W. Walker, University of 
North Carolina; Dr. C. C. Pearson, Wake Forest Col- 
lege ; Dr. J. M. McConnell, Davidson College. Group 
B: Prof. E. C. Brooks, Trinity College, Durham; 
Prof. W. C. Jackson, Normal College, Greensboro; 
Dr. T. P. Harrison, State A. and E. College, West 
Raleigh. 

Essays submitted, 94. 

GROUP A 

First Prize: John P. Wynne, State High School, 
Atkinson. 

Second Prize: Mary Bobbitt Powell, High School, 
Roanoke Rapids. 

Third Prize: D. J. Walker, High School, Gibson. 

Fourth Prize: Nannie Hart, High School, Moores- 
ville. 

Fifth Prize: Margaret Adeline Wright, High 
School, Rocky Mount. 

GROUP B 

First Prize: Z. D. McWhorter, Wallace. 

Second Prize: Cordelia Camp, Chapel Hill. 

Third Prizes: Lelia M. Smith, Winton; Mary Lee 
Utley, Pittsboro; Meta Swain Liles, Speed; Beulah 
Hedrick, Elizabeth City (Centre Hill School, Tyner) ; 
Norma Burwell, Rockingham. 


CHARLES C. HOOK 


ARCHITECT 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 
in planning School and College Buildings 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


W.H. JONES, 


Columbia,S.C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Forty-Five per Cent. Increase 
My salary this year is an increase of forty-five per cent. over that received 
the year before joining your Agency. My work is also much more pleasant and 
congenial.—Director Agri., Virginia High School. 
Get Our Booklet; All About Southern Opportunities. 
TWO OFFICES ONE FEE 
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EDUCATION WILL WIN THE WAR 


Says a War Correspondent 


THROUGH COMMERCIAL TRAINING AND 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


It is mental power that will win this war, not alone in the trenches, but in the offices, the 
factories and the shops at home. 
‘*Tell your people at home,’’ says this war correspondent, ‘‘TO KEEP THE WHEELS OF 
BUSINESS TURNING.”’ 
To render such service EFFICIENTLY demands SPECIAL TRAINING. 
Taking up this work enables you to DO YOUR BIT in capacities of GREATEST benefit to 
your country and to yourself. 
And so I send this mesage out to the brainy young men and young women of our country: 
‘*Get ready for service; learn something you 
ean use for the glory of the Great Cause; do it 
now, beeause help today will save life tomor- 
row 
All the branches that qualify young men and women for commercial service are taught 
here by a highly experienced staff of instructors. Enroll with us at once. We want to work 
with you and for you. 


Yours for helpful service, 


DURHAM BUSINESS SCHOOL 
MRS. WALTER LEE LEDNUM, President 
Fully Accredited by the National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 


OF AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING 


AT RALEIGH 
The Educational Center of North Carolina 
SECOND ANNUAL SESSION JUNE 1t1-JULY 25, 1918 
“*The Summer School for the Forward-Looking’’ 


A FACULTY selected because of recognized ability and wide experience. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION in Education, Agriculture, Home Economies, Gardening, 
Ancient and Modern Languages, Science, Mathematics, Manual Arts, Games, Music, Story Tell- 
ing, ete., for TEAcHERS in Primary, Grammar and High School grades, Principats and SupEr- 
INTENDENTS. 

A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY to secure or renew a Teacher’s Certificate; to increase effi- 
ciency ; to prepare for leadership in THz New Epvucartion for agriculture and other industries ; 
to receive inspiration from association with fellow-teachers ; and to enjoy a sojourn at the State’s 
Capital. 

FOR CATALOGUE or other information, address 


W. A. WITHERS, DIRECTOR 


ROOMS 216-217 WINSTON HALL WEST RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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